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FAINTHEARTED. 


I sTAND where two roads part : 
Lord! art thou with me in the shadows 
here? 
I cannot lift my heavy eyes to see, 
Speak to me if thou art! 
I tremble, and my heart is cold with fear ; 
Dark is the way thou hast appointed me. 


From the bright face of day 
It winds far down a valley dark as death, 
And shards and thorns await my shrinking 
feet ; 
An icy mist and grey 
Comes to me, chilling me with awful breath ; 
How canst thou say thy yoke is light and 
sweet ? 


Nay, these are pale who go 
Down the grey shadows; each one, tired 
and worn, 
Bearing a cross that galleth him full sore ; 
And blood of this doth flow, 
And that one’s pallid brows are rayed with 
thorn, 
And eyes are blind with weeping ever- 
more, 


Still they press onward fast, 
And the shades compass them; now, far 
away, 
I see a great hill shaped like Calvary ; 
Will they come there at last ? 
A reflex from some far fair perfect day 
Touches the high clear faces goldenly. 


Ah! yonder path is fair, 
And musical with many singing birds, 
Large golden fruit and rainbow-colored 
flowers 
The wayside branches bear ; 
The air, is murmurous with sweet love- 
words, 
And hearts are singing through the happy 
hours, 


Nay, I shall look no more, 
Take thou my hands between thy firm fair 
hands 
And still their trembling, and I shall not 
weep. 
Some day, the journey o’er, 
My feet shall tread the still safe evening | 
lands, | 
And thou canst give to thy belovéd, sleep. 





And though thou dost not speak, 


FAINTHEARTED, ETC. 


*PASCE VERBO, PASCE VITA.” 
St. Bernarp. 
Lo! this one preached with fervent tongue : 
The world went forth to hear ; 
Upon his burning words they hung, 
Intent, with ravished ear. 


Like other lives the life he led, 
Men spake no word of blame: 

And yet unblest, unprofited, 
The world went on the same, 


Agother came, and lived, and wrought, 
His heart all drawn above ; 

By deeds, and not by words, he taught 
Self-sacrificing love. 


No eager crowds his preaching drew; 
Yet one by one they came; 

The secret of his power they knew, 
And caught the sacred flame. 


And all around, as morning light 
Steals on with silent wing, 

The world became more pure and bright, 
And life a holier thing. 


Ah! Pastor, is thy heart full sore 
At all this sin and strife ? 
Feed with the word, but oh! far more 
Feed with a holy life. 
W. W. B, 


Spectator. 


SUBMISSION. 


A woMaAN bends over the suffering forms 
Of her little children three ; 

As they toss and moan in their restless pain, 
Through scalding tears sings she, 

“ Whether they go or whether they stay, 

The dear Lord knoweth best alway.” 


A woman bends over a coffined form, 
And through tears she cannot hide, 

“ My last loved one I lay,” says she, 
“To-day by the children’s side ; 

But whether they go or whether they stay, 

The dear Lord knoweth best alway.” 


A woman bends over her knitting, alone, 
Old and weary and worn ; 

But the raptured look on the wrinkled face 
Tells a patience heaven-born. 

“For whether I go or whether I stay, 

The dear Lord knoweth best alway.” 


And the mists hide thee, now I know thy | A woman’s thin hands are folded in death; 


feet 


The cross she has borne for so long 


Will tread the path my feet walk wearily ; | Is exchanged for a crown, but we almost catch 


Some day the mists will break, 


The refrain of her heavenly song: 


And sudden looking up, mine eyes shall | “Though heavy the burden, and long be the 


meet 


Thine eyes, and lo ! thine arms shall gather Yet w 


me. 


Month, KATHARINE TYNAN. 


way, 

hether I go or whether I stay, 

The dear Lord knoweth best alway.” 
Transcript. HELEN M. WINSLOW. 





THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE, 


From The Edinburgh Review. 

THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE.* 

Pope received the present homage of 
his generation. For atime he basked in 
the fullest sunshine of popular favor ; but 
during the last century the chill shadow 
of disrepute has rested on hisname. The 
reaction was inevitable. He is the most 
un-English of our poets; his merits are 
exactly opposed to those of the succeed- 
ing school. His work was one of disci- 
pline ; he enforced the need of proportion ; 
he gave laws to the anarchy of genius. 
For the varying clouds and gleams, which 
constitute one of the charms of our litera- 
ture, he substituted the metallic brilliancy 
of the classic model. There was truth in 
the charge that English vigor was sacri- 
ficed to French xeffeté, thought to style, 
creative power to delicacy of workman- 
ship. His drudgery of finish and patient 
labor of composition were intolerable to 
his successors; yet their easy, graceful 
use of their own language is an eloquent 
tribute to the genius they disparaged. To 
his detractors his poetry seemed townish, 
courtly, artificial not genuine, ephemeral 
not universal, the poetry not of nature but 
of art, the offspring of the fashion to write 
verse rather than prose, and not of that 
high-strung sensibility which compels the 
true poet intosong. The adulation of his 
admirers, who claimed for him a place by 
the side of Shakespeare or of Milton, was 
even more dangerous to his reputation 
than the depreciation of his enemies. The 
controversy which raged round his name 
left his right to the title of poet in dispute 
and threatened his prescriptive claim to 
correctness. His moral character inflamed 
the bitterness of the contest. Every part 
of his life is beset with difficulties, or 
obscured by mysteries, which involve his 
literary position and bias the sober judg- 
ment of the critic with the scorn of the 
moralist. Even French critics, from whom 
general appreciation might be expected, 
are divided. But of late years, against 


Pas: The Works of Alexander Pope. New Edition; 
including several hundred unpublished letters and other 


new materials. Collected in part by the late Right 
Hon. Joun Witson Croker, with Introduction and 
Ni tes by Rev. WHiTWeLL Etwin and WiLLiamM Joun 
CourTuope, M.A. Vols. icy iicy iiiey ivey Vieg Viiey Vili. 
London: 1875-1883. 
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M. Taine’s unfeeling estimate may be set 
the sympathy of Sainte-Beuve for “ cette 
quintessence d’Ame, . . . cette goutte de 
vif esprit dans du coton.” 

The heated atmosphere of personality 
in which Pope lived infected his literary 
executors. From Warburton to Roscoe 
his editors were partisans. They might 
be friendly or hostile, they could not be 
impartial. Each strove rather to demolish 
the opinions of his predecessors than to 
establish a true view of his author. The- 
ories, not facts, were the battle-ground; 
arguments, not enquiry, the weapons. 
The text of their author was of secondary 
importance, relatively to the ventilation of 
their own crotchets. Thus engaged, they 
had neither leisure nor inclination for re- 
search. They embodied time-honored tra- 
ditions, kept alive century-old slanders, 
accepted venerable inferences from insuf- 
ficient evidence or unsupported gossip. 
Pope lay buried beneath the mass of 
irrelevant or superfluous lumber which 
was piled upon him by the pompous pane- 
gyrics of Warburton, the miscellaneous 
learning of Warton, the hasty prejudice 
of Bowles, the credulous adulation of 
Roscoe. 

A new edition in the place of the ram- 
bling, discursive commentaries of previ- 
ous editors was urgently needed. Within 
the last thirty years modern investigation 
has revealed more of the personal and 
literary history of Pope than transpired 
during the previous century. Not only 
has new knowledge been obtained, but 
the wells of information, which were once 
so freely used, are proved to be poisoned 
at the very source. Impartiality had be- 
come easy. The personal enmities which 
Pope’s ‘genius and satire provoked are 
long forgotten; the bitterness of the lit- 
erary contest that his name formerly 
aroused is assuaged; the interval between 
the present edition and that of Roscoe 
terminates the rivalry of successive edi- 
tors. There were newly discovered treas- 
ures of correspondence to be published, 
new results of enquiry to be incorporated 
with old material. It was full time to re- 
move the reproach that Pope was the 
worst-edited of English poets by offering 
the dispassionate criticism of editors who 
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were neither assailants nor advocates, but 
trustees of the reputation of their author. 
Equally imperative was the need for the 
work ot destruction. Part at least of the 
cumbrous scaffolding which concealed the 
original fabric was useless, and required 
removal. 

Most of these wants are met in the 
excellent edition of Pope which is now 
approaching completion. It not only su- 
persedes all its predecessors, but to a 
study of Pope’s life and works is abso- 
lutely indispensable. The plan of the 
new edition was laid and much of the 
material collected by the late Mr. Croker. 
His work was carried on by the Rev. 
Whitwell Elwin, who brought out two 
volumes of the poetry and three of the 
correspondence. Subsequently Mr. Court- 
hope became editor, and under his super- 
vision two more volumes of poetry have 
appeared. All that is valuable in the 
notes of previous editors is preserved; 
the superfluities and errors only are omit- 
ted. In one respect the notes might with 
advantage be still more curtailed. Pope 
undoubtedly borrowed largely from other 
poets. But many of the parallel passages 
collected by Wakefield and transferred to 
the present edition, are mere common- 
places which prove nothing for or against 
Pope’s originality. Warburton’s com- 
mentary stands on a different footing to 
that of his successors; it had received 
Pope’s sanction, and is therefore printed 
in appendices to the * Essay on Man,” 
the “ Essay on Criticism,” and the “ Dun- 
ciad.” The new prefaces and notes con- 
tain an extraordinary amount of informa- 
tion, much of which appears for the first 
time. Itis impossible to praise too highly 
the patient care and painstaking industry 
with which facts are sifted, omissions 
supplied, errors corrected. Equally ad- 
mirable is the ingenuity, combined with 
wide reading, that has elucidated many 
passages in the life of the poet and con- 
temporary allusions in his poetry, which 
were formerly regarded as hopelessly ob- 
scure. 

Mr. Elwin’s chief contribution to the 
work was his treatment of the questions 
raised by Pope’s correspondence. In this 
edition are collected more than four hur 





dred and thirty new letters, including let- 
ters from Caryll, Oxford, Orrery, Boling- 
broke, Bathurst, Broome, and Fenton, 
The size and importance of this new col- 
lection would alone rank this edition 
above its predecessors. Pope’s own let- 
ters are the chief support of his claim to 
loftiness of motive and moral integrity, 
He professed them to be the artless rec- 
ords of his life, spontaneeus expressions 
of his real feelings, written only for pri- 
vate friends, published piratically, without 
his consent and against his wishes. As 
regards all but the Cromwell correspon- 
dence, Mr. Elwin proves Pope’s profes- 
sions to be false. He himself secretly 
procured the publication which he de- 
nounced as surreptitious, and all his let- 
ters were carefully edited and prepared 
for the press. Mr. Elwin goes further; 
he shows that many of the letters are 
fabrications, manufactured from corre- 
spondence with Caryll, redirected to dis- 
tinguished persons of the day, to whom 
they were never sent, with dates and pas- 
sages altered. The extent of these frauds 
was not suspected till Dilke puplished his 
researches in the A¢henaum. Profiting 
by his suggestions, Mr. Elwin followed 
the same line of enquiry. By their mi- 
nute labor and unwearied patience the 
labyrinthine maze of deception has been 
threaded. Pope stands convicted on the 
clearest evidence, not only of complicity 
in the piratical publications, but of the 
graver offence of falsifying his correspon- 
dence. 

Mr. Elwin’s judgment of Pope is biassed 
by unravelling these intrigues. His im- 
partiality is not proof against his repul- 
sion to a man whom he repeatedly proves 
to be treacherous. “The sketch,” he 
writes,* “which Lord Macaulay has given 
of his character, when describing his con- 
duct on the appearance of Tickell’s ver- 
sion of the first book of the Iliad, is not 
too severe for the treacheries and false- 
hoods which were the instruments of his 
malevolence, cowardice, and vanity.” But 
the “Stiletto and mask” view of Pope, 
which Macaulay so brilliantly urged, is 
only partially true. It is generalized from 


* Vol. i., Introd. cxlii. 
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one, and that the most unfavorable, side 
of his character. The portrait was drawn 
for a special purpose with the art of a 
consummate advocate. It is one-sided, 
highly colored. Few would agree with 
Mr. Elwin in his unmodified acceptance 
of the picture. The same prejudice per- 
meates the whole of his work. Pope re- 
ceives scant justice from an editor who 
omits no opportunity of disparaging his 
author. Mr. Courthope adds to the pains- 
taking industry of Mr. Elwin a finer lit- 
erary taste. He is also more impartial. 
His estimate of Pope is broader and truer 
than that of Macaulay which Mr. Elwin 
accepted : — 


It will not do simply to brand him as a 
hypocrite, for the essence of hypocrisy consists 
in unreality; but, behind the falsities of Pope, 
there is an eagerness and intensity which gives 
them a human interest, and makes us feel that, 
in his poetry, we are in contact with the nature 
of the man himself. . . . Much of the incon- 
sistency in his conduct will be found to corre- 
spond with the union of opposite conditions in 
his nature : the piercing intelligence and artistic 
power, lodged in the sickly and deformed 
frame ; the vivid perception of the ridiculous 
in others, joined to the most sensitive con- 
sciousness of his own defect ; the passionate 
desire for fame, aggravated by a fear of being 
suspected by his countrymen on account of his 
religion; the conflicting qualities of benevo- 
lence and self-love; the predominance of in- 
tellectual instinct ; the deficiency of moral prin- 
ciple. It might be predicted of a character so 
highly strong, so variously endowed, so “ trem- 
blingly alive” to opinion, and so capable of 
transformation, that it would exhibit itself in 
the most diverse aspects, according to the cir- 
cumstances by which it was tested. (Vol. iii., 
Introd. 26.) 


Pope’s poetical characteristics were de- 


termined by his surroundings. He is 
emphatically the mirror of his times; he 
reflects with extraordinary fidelity the tone 
and topics of the town. He had not 
the “strong divinity of soul ” which could 
raise him above the requirements of the 
age. Most of his poetry belongs to that 
class of literary development which deals 
with contemporary society or modes of 
thought. He adapts himself to the habits 
and tastes of the fashionable world, sub- 
stitutes common sense for imagination, 
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rhetoric for passion, appeals to the judg- 
ment rather than the feelings. Few poets 
have so nearly become the corridor 
through which passes the breeze of na- 
tional life. It is his misfortune that the 
era he so faithfully represented was emi- 
nently unpoetical. 

The first half of the eighteenth century 
was on the whole a tranquil, prosperous 
period. Industrial progress and the ex- 
haustion of previous struggles left no room 
for enthusiasm; it was condemned as far- 
fetched, unpractical. Common sense, the 
quality which Pope calls wit, was en- 
throned in its stead. In politics, religion, 
society, poetry, the tendency is equally 
conspicuous. Politics ceased to be col- 
ored by the chivalrous, passionate tone of 
Cavalier and Puritan. Neither divine 
right nor social compact was recognized 
as the basis of government. Loyalty was 
stifled by a political convention, republi- 
can fire quenched by cold utilitarianism. 
The Tories avowed indifference to a ruler 
who was not the Lord’s Anointed; the 
Whigs acknowledged their retention of 
office to be the aim of administration. 
The moral support of public opinion was 
neither asked by the ministers nor ac- 
corded by the people. Personalities, not 
principles, stimulated the factions whith 
took the place of parties. As politics be- 
came less abstract, they grew more vio- 
lent. Their concrete form made them 
popular. They divided society; women 
patched according to their politics; the 
opera and the theatre took sides; art and 
literature were pressed into the service, 
and suffered in the cause. From religion 
enthusiasm was equally banished by a 
theology which suspected faith, questioned 
revelation, demanded evidences to prove 
the reasonableness of Christianity. It 
was a Curious, not a thoughtful age. It 
is significant that many men of poetic 
temperament shrank from the cold glare 
of Protestantism into the mellow moon- 
light of the older faith. In society the 
same tendency was strongly marked. The 
tension of the struggle which the previous 
century had witaessed was withdrawn, 
and society sprang back with the recoil to 
a lighthearted gaiety, unlike our national 
earnestness. The nation took its ease 
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from grave pursuits. Life retained little 
of the adventurous. Men had wealth to 
gratify and leisure to cultivate new tastes: 
they acquired literary reputations as ama- 
teurs or critics. The club and coffee- 
house, the newspaper, the bookseller and 
publisher, proclaimed the rise of an idle 
class and a reading public, and heralded 
the time when plebeian genius no longer 
needed a patrician Maecenas. Moral and 
metaphysical enquiry was the chief stim- 
ulus to thought, as faction was to energy. 
A new premium was set on the acts of 
society when women became a power, and 
when the difference between the tie-wig 
and full-bottom, or the upset of a teacup 
was fraught with the fate of an empire. 
The romance of life was concentrated on 
the pursuit of gallantry. Pope was never 
more truly the mirror of his times than 
when he threw all the passion of which he 
was capable into the love epistle of Eloisa. 
Moral refinement fell hopelessly behind 
advancing civilization. As at Versailles, 
artificial manners and strict etiquette were 
combined with loose conduct. It was not 
till decorum was outraged that the moral 
law was considered; unless misconduct 
sinned against taste, it was hardly re- 
garded as an offence. But at Versailles 
vice was draped with all the grace and 
painted with every allurement which civ- 
ilization could supply. At St. James’s she 
was sufficiently brazen to move without a 
blush for her nakedness, and society imi- 
tated the coarseness of the court. Over 
the social and political memoirs of the 
day is shed the charm of that class of 
French literature; there is the same in- 
congruouws juxtaposition of serious and 
gay, politics and scandal, combined with 
something of the same neatness and finish 
of mind that touches lightly the light 
things of society, and something of the 
same sprightly wit and sparkling epigram 
to temper the despotism of the Whig 
aristocracy. Poetry shared in the same 
lack of enthusiasm. It was the poetical 
age of reason. It was still the fashion 
for men of letters to appear before the 
public in verse, but prose was usurping 
the place of poetry. Artistic elegance and 
scholarly form replaced the varied fancy, 
the exuberant imagination of the older 
English school. Poetry subsided into an 
argumentative, didactic, useful character. 
It grew classical and courtly, embellished 
familiar objects and every-day events. 
But it ceased to be “intellectual opium- 
eating.” 
movements of the day, scientific, political, 


It was kept in touch with ail the | 





temporary life was not conveyed through 
any literary medium. The generation 
which placed Roman heroes on the stage 
in perruques and buckles, or adorned the 
hand that wrote upon the wall at Belshaz- 
zar’s feast with ring and ruffle, did not 
seek the disguise of classical or medieval 
costume. Its active interests were repre- 
sented in a simple, straightforward style 
in the ordinary dress of the day. The 
sublimity and greatness of poetry disap- 
peared, but it was instinct with national 
life. 

For a poet, in the highest sense of the 
word, the times were eminently unfavor- 
able when politics were degraded into 
utilitarianism, indifference, or factious 
violence, when religion aimed only at 
practical piety, when society ridiculed 
earnestness, when the materials of poetry 
were subordinate and secondary interests. 
Hardly less unfavorable was the broader 
literary movement which indirectly tended 
to rob poetry of spirit, to starve passion, 
to stunt creative genius. Correctness 
was the aim of this new school of which 
Pope was the most distinguished ex- 
ponent. His claim to the title of a correct 
poet is often disputed. Against it are 
urged the ungrammatical construction of 
some of his sentences, the obscurity of 
others, the harshness or poverty of his 
rhymes. But in the wider sense, in which 
Horace practised correctness, and in 
which Walsh impressed it upon Pope, his 
title is indisputably established. No work 
ever left his hand 

quod non 

Multa dies et multa litura coercuit, atque 

Perfectum dicies non castigavit ad unguem. 
The literature of the sixteenth century is 
the noblest ode to liberty. But freedom 
has its dangers as well as slavery. Dur- 
ing the succeeding century the human 
intellect, emancipated from bondage, con- 
quered new worlds of thought and knowl- 
edge. The conquests were more easily 
won than assimilated. Men poured out 
their new treasures and squandered the 
riches of their fancy in rambling, redun- 
dant, slovenly language. They cared 
nothing for the forms of expression ; they 
marred the excellence of their work by 
negligence; they did not know where to 
stop. Beauties were disfigured by mean- 
ness ;.absurdity joined hands with inspi- 
ration. Learning sank into pedantry, 
fancy into quaintness, imagination into 
whimsical subtlety. Pope was the last 
and greatest of a school which “d’un mot 


mis en sa place enseigna le pouvoir.” He 


religious, social. And this picture of cons | felt the value of art, the tenfold worth of a 
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thought when it is perfectly expressed. 
He saw that strength of writing lay, not 
in the accumulation of epithets, but in the 
brief directness which stamps vigor on 
every syllable. His work was to sharpen 
our native tongue, to use it not crudely 
but delicately. He labored to polish in- 
equalities, to prune redundancies, to vary 
monotony, to impart strength to sweet- 
ness, symmetry to exuberance. To him 
and his school classical literature was the 
final court of literary appeal; its rule over 
the world of letters was of divine right. 
This classicism reached England from 
France, where literature aimed at aca- 
demic applause. It was not the study of 
the past for the sake of the past; there 
was no effort to realize the life of antiquity, 
no sympathy with ancient lines of thought, 
but only an imitation of the form in which 
the thought is conveyed, a reproduction 
not of the tone but of the style. The 
classics were his model because here 
alone he found in combination clearness 
of thought, compactness of expression, 
perfection of literary finish. Pope did 
not aspire to the “sacred madness of the 
bard,” nor was he a literary recluse, a 
mystic, or a medizvalist. He lived in the 
centre of society, participating in all its 
interests. His ambition was congenial to 
He sought to make 


his practical age. 
poetry “ belle comme la prose,” a treasure- 
house of felicitous phrases giving currency 
to new ideas, fitted to express new wants 
or treat new subjects with the utmost pre- 


cision of which language is capable. It 
is no slight praise to say that he suc- 
ceeded. His work was of incalculable 
value, but the debt of gratitude to pre- 
ceptors is rarely paid. It might be said 
with some truth that he transformed the 
wild, untaught muse of poetry into a court 
beauty, the victim of the modiste and the 
posture-master; checked the easy flow 
of her fancy by inculcating respect for 
politeness of phraseology; taught her 
that the display of natural emotion was 
provincial; banished her from woodland 
scenes to “trip down the stairs at White- 
hall with gallants in her train,” lords of 
the bedchamber for her ushers, peeresses 
for her waiting-women. But Pope might 
retort with still greater truth that disci- 
pline was necessary when the nymph 
had become rhapsodical, eccentric, and a 
slattern. 

Pope’s lot was cast in a prosaic age; 
the tendency of the literary movement by 
which he was most powerfully influenced 
was unpoetical. On the other hand, his 
early life was in many respects more 
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favorable to the development of his po- 
etic genius. He has suffered hardly less 
from his biographers than his editors. 
Ayre, in 1745, and Ruffhead, in 1769, pub- 
lished lives of the poet which were more 
mischievous than valuable. Johnson’s 
life of Pope is the most elaborate of his 
lives of the poets, but he made no preten- 
sion to accurate investigation. He drew 
largely from Spence’s anecdotes, which, 
though not published till 1820, were placed 
in his hands in manuscript. They had 
been prepared for posthumous publica- 
tion by their author, whom Walpole de- 
scribes as “a neat fiddle-faddle bit of 
sterling that had read good books and 
kept good company.” But at his death 
they were bought back from Dodsley, the 
publisher, and consigned for another 
half-century to the library of the Duke of 
Newcastle. The collection is wearisome, 
though full of information. Spence is 
immeasurably inferior to Boswell. He 
repeats conversations, but the speakers 
remain initials. He never condescends 
to the minute details and personal touches 
which give colloquial individuality to 
Johnson and his circle. Without Bos- 
well, Johnson would be best known as a 
writer of pompous rounded sentences. To 
Pope the want of a Boswell was an irrep- 
arable loss. Bowles and Roscoe prefixed 
lives of Pope to their editions, but neither 
are works of much merit. The second 
edition of Mr. Carruthers’s excellent biog- 
raphy of Pope, which was published in 
1857, unfortunately appeared before the 
enquiries of Dilke ahd Elwin were com- 
pleted. Mr. Leslie Stephen’s masterly 
sketch, which, together with some bril- 
liant literary criticism, embodies the chief 
results of recent investigation, is the best 
summary of the poet’s life. But by far 
the most complete and exhaustive account 
of Pope’s career is contained in the notes 
and prefaces to the present edition of his 
works, only a portion of which was pub- 
lished when Mr. Stephen wrote. 

Pope’s “literary life falls,” as Mr, 
Courthope says, “naturally into three pe- 
riods.” The order adopted here is a 
slight departure from that of his editor. 
The first period, that of “ retired study and 
imaginative composition” ends in 1715. 
To the second period (1715-26) belong 
his translations of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. The third period (1726-44) is 
his era of ethical poetry, literary, moral, 
and political satire. 

Pope was born on May 21, 1688. Both 
his parents were then over five-and-forty 
years ofage. Neither of them was robust; 
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his father’s figure was crooked, his moth- 
er suffered from headaches. The son 
inherited, in an exaggerated form, the 
weakness of both. Pope says they were 
of gentle birth. But the connection 
which he claimed for his father with the 
family of Popes ennobled as the Earls of 
Doune is not established, nor would Lord 
Hervey’s sneer at the obscurity of his 
origin have wounded so deeply had it 
been unfounded. His enemies discov- 
ered that Pope’s father was a hatter, a 
farmer, a mechanic, a bankrupt. He is 
known to have been a London draper, 
residing in Broad Street, dealing in “ Hol- 
Jand’s wholesale.” He retired from busi- 
ness with a moderate fortune. But Catho- 
lics found safe investments with difficulty. 
They were compelled to place their money 
on bond in England or in foreign securi- 
ties. In the operations of the penal laws 
originated the traditions that the father 
deposited his money in a strong box and 
lived on the principal, and that the son 
was an avaricious usurer because he lent 
money on bond. Mr. Pope, the elder, 
was a sincere Catholic, carrying, it is 
said, into his new religion the enthusiasm 
of a convert. He was twice married. 
The maiden name of his second wife was 
Turner. She belonged to a Yorkshire 
family possessed of some landed property, 
and, probably, attached to the Catholic 
religion, Alexander Pope was her only 
child. 

Of Pope’s childhood little is known. 
His rapid rise to fame awakens distrust in 
the memories of friends. The attempt to 
trace his early tastes or peculiarities is 
useless, as,vain, to use Goldsmith’s pretty 
simile, as the chase of the morning dews 
in the noonday heat. It is not unreason- 
able to suppose him idolized by his 
elderly parents, petted by his nurse, Mary 
Beech, the nutrix fidelissima who lived 
with him till herdeath in 1725. Asachild 
he is said to have had a round, plump, 
pretty, bright-complexioned face, and a 
voice so sweet that he was called “the 
little nightingale.” In manhood his voice 
was feeble. Swift complains in the 
cheerless picture he draws of their meet- 
ing in 1726, that his “loudest tones are 
low and weak.” Forty years of thought 
and sickness worked a startling change 
in his appearance. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
describes him as “about four feet six 
inches high, very humpbacked and de- 
formed. He hada large and very fine eye, 
a long handsome nose.” The face was 
lined and worn, the mouth seamed with 
“those marks, which are always seen round 
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the mouths of crooked persons,” the mus- 
cles standing out across the cheeks like 
small cords, the skin drawn and contracted 
over the eyebrows by continual headaches, 

Pope can hardly be said to have received 
an education. It was only between the 
years of eight and twelve that he under- 
went any sort of training. Before he was 
eight he was attracted by the pictures to 
read Ogilby’s Homer. He went on to 
Sandys’s Ovid, and an unknown version 
of Statius. From the family priest, Ban- 
ister, he picked up a little Latin and the 
Greek alphabet, but at Twyford School, 
he forgot, under the “ plagosus Orbilius,” 
whom he is said to have lampooned, the 
little he had previously learned. Between 
nine and twelve he was under a master 
named Deane, first in Marylebone, then 
at Hyde Park Corner. This Deane had 
been a fellow of University Coliege, 
Oxford. He was one of the Catholic 
converts of Obadiah Walker, and at the 
Revolution was deprived of his fellow- 
ship. Pope in after life subscribed toa 
pension for his tutor, though he seems to 
have been an inefficient teacher. At 
twelve years old he returned to the “ pa- 
ternal cell” at Binfield, “able,” as he says 
himself, “to construe a little of Tully’s 
Offices.” With the exception of a few 
months under a priest in Windsor Forest, 
on the border of which Binfield was situ- 
ated, this was all the schooling Pope ever 
had. 

Perhaps Pope misused his opportuni- 
ties. Had he wandered, a lonely, thought- 
ful boy, with his poetic gifts and bright 
fancy, among the glades of Windsor For- 
est, he might have grown in richness of 
imagination and in vigor of creative pow- 
er. He had leisure for the stillness of 
thought, the gentleness of musing, which 
might have revealed to him the “ religious 
meanings in the forms of nature” that 
were unfolded to Wordsworth. He took 
another course; he buried himself in his 
books. For the next few years he read 
everything that fell in his way, from Ro- 
man antiquities to controversial tracts. 
“ Nobody,” said his half-sister, Mrs. Rack- 
ett, “ever studied so hard as my brother 
did in his youth; he did nothing else but 
write and read.” Seneca, Cicero, and 
Montaigne, he read with keen enjoyment, 
but philosophy was uncongenial to his 
vagrant habit of mind. He laid the foun- 
dations of the “ Essay on Criticism” by a 
study of Quintilian, Rapin, and Bossu. 
He acquired a smattering of Latin, Greek, 
and French, but he always preferred the 
works of foreign authors in English ver- 
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sions. Reading only for the sake of the 
stories and the sense, he never attempted 
to obtain a grammatical knowledge of 
languages. Following the call of fancy, 
“like a boy gathering flowers in the fields 
and woods,” he went through almost all 
«the French and Latin poets of any name, 
the minor poets, Homer, and some of the 
greater Greek poets in the original, and 
‘Tasso and Ariosto in translations.” Pas- 
sages which pleased him he turned into 
English “not out of vanity but humility. 
I saw,” he adds, “how defective my own 
things were, and I endeavored to mend 
my manner by copying good strokes from 
others.” In this way among other exer- 
cises he translated large portions of Sta- 
tius and of Ovid. But it was to English 
poetry that his mind was really given. 
Pursuing with unwearied zest the beaten 
tracks, or wandering at will among the 
obscurer by-paths, he acquired a wide and 
intimate knowledge of forgotten, as well 
as famous, poets. He revelled in Chau- 
cer’s unrivalled tales, or the rich and 
varied picture-galleries of the “ Faery 
Queen,” but he also stooped to borrow 
from an obscure rhymer, like Flatman, 
one of the principal beauties of the “ Dy- 
ing Christian to his Soul.” Among mod- 


ern poets his favorites were Waller and 


Dryden. Pope had a large capacity for 
hero-worship. Dryden was the hero of 
his childhood, and the great poet, of 
whom the boy had a peep at Will’s Coffee 
House, remained “ Glorious John” to him 
throughout his life. 

At seventeen he had ranged over a 
wide and varied field of literature. He 
was a self-taught man. In some cases 
the absence of regular education is an 
advantage. It promotes that aberration 
from the commonplaces of life and ideas 
which constitutes originality. But with 
Pope the disadvantages preponderated. 
His knowledge, and the mode in which it 
was acquired, was a train which nearly 
threw him down, an encumbrance rather 
than an aid. Reading only what pleased 
him, pursuing no system of study, he had 
never trained his intellect to grapple with 
difficulties. He had lived on the great 
thoughts of others and cultivated his imi- 
tative faculties at the expense of his imag- 
inative powers. He remained throughout 
his life deficient in mental strength and 
independence. During these early years 
he had written quantities of verse. He 
“lisped in numbers,” and his father en- 
couraged his tastes by correcting his 
thymes. At Twyford he had satirized his 
master; at Hyde Park Corner he had 
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written, and, with his schoolfellows, acted, 
a play. He wrote the “ Ode to Solitude” 
before he was twelve, and Dodsley, the 
publisher, had seen pieces of an earlier 
date. At thirteen he was engaged on 
an epic poem, with Alcander, prince of 
Rhodes, for its hero, and the scene partly 
laid under water at the court of Neptune. 
In these exercises he formed his habits 
of composition. He wrote quickly, but 
corrected slowly. He had a singular 
power of standing aloof from his work 
which enabled him to revise a piece all 
through with a single view at a time. 
Thus he would correct separately the 
style, the language, the versification of 
each poem. He touched and re-touched 
till his fastidious taste was satisfied, and 
the thought cast into the “ liquid marble ” 
of his line. His ear was remarkably quick. 
As a boy, he says, he could distinguish 
the softness of Dryden from the smooth- 
ness of Waller. Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu could not deny his skill, though she 
called his verse “all tune and no mean- 
ing.” 

His excessive application broke down 
his sickly health. Physicians gave him 
no relief: he prepared fordeath. Among 
the friends of whom he took leave was the 
Abbé Southcote, who determined, if possi- 
ble, to save him. He hurried to Dr. Rad- 
cliffe, stated the lad’s case, received his 
instructions, and carried them to Pope in 
the Forest. Following the advice of the 
celebrated doctor, Pope read less, rode 
more, and recovered his strength. Twenty 
years later he heard that an abbey near 
Avignon was vacant. He made interest 
through Walpole with Cardinal Fleury, 
and obtained it for Southcote. 

Within easy distance of Binfield, even 
for the five-pound Pegasus of a Catholic, 
was the village of Easthamstead, where 
lived Sir William Trumbull, Pope’s ear- 
liest patron. Sir William, who was am- 
bassador at Constantinople under James 
II., and secretary of state under William 
III., retired in 1697 from public life to 
his “ native shades.” He became intimate 
with the Popes, talking gardening with 
the father and poetry with the son. For 
the talents of “little Pope” he had the 
warmest admiration. From him appar- 
ently came the first suggestion of the 
translation of Homer. Pope was flattered 
by his notice. He dedicated to him the 
first of his “green essays,” the “ Pasto- 
rals;” but the friendship afterwards lan- 
guished. Among the eminent men whom 
he mentions in the preface to the first 
volume of the Iliad, the name of Trum- 
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bull does not appear; and the honor of 
the first advice is assigned to Addison. 
The retired statesman probably seemed a 
less brilliant acquaintance than Wycherley 
or Cromwell. 

To his Catholic connection Pope owed 
his first introduction to literary life. His 
religion excluded him from the education 
of the day, but gave him a start in society 
without which the son of the retired draper 
might have found his rise more difficult. 
Anthony Englefield, of Whiteknights, a 
Catholic squire, lived within a few miles 
of Binfield. His daughter married Lister 
Blount of Mapledurham, and was the 
mother of Teresa and Martha Blount. 
He was also related to John Caryll, of 
Ladyholt and West Grinstead. Caryll 
was the nephew of Mr. Secretary Caryll, 
created a peer by James II., and outlawed 
by William III. His forfeited estates 
were granted to Lord Cutts, from whom 
John Caryll purchased the life interest. 
As Steele was Cutts’s secretary, it is pos- 
sible that Pope owed his first introduction 
to him to Caryll. It was at the house of 
Mr. Englefield that Pope, about 1704, met 
Wycherly and Cromwell. The boy could 


hardly have made two worse acquaint- 
ances. Wycherley was past seventy, Crom- 
well nearly fifty, and Pope seventeen, when 


their correspondence began. Wycherley 
had been the most shameless of the dram- 
atists of the Revolution. He was now a 
disreputable, brcken-down rake, flavoring 
his indecencies with wit, hiding the ob- 
scenity of his talk with the glamor of his 
literary fame. Cromwell was a slovenly, 
deaf, elderly beau, a pedantic gramma- 
rian, a hapger-on of fashionable society, 
a haunter of taverns and greenrooms. 
Pope’s natural standard of delicacy could 
never have been high; but the coarseness 
of his tone must to some extent be at- 
tributed to the pruriency of these wrinkled 
satyrs. His friendship with Cromwell 
lasted little more than six years. He 
soon discovered that Cromwell’s position 
among the wits of the town was unimpor- 
tant. He had also become intimate with 
Steele, who disliked Cromwell and ridi- 
culed him in “ The Tatler.” Lastly, Crom- 
well was a friend of Dennis. He accused 
Pope of satirizing him as “the grave, 
elderly gentleman” in the “Frenzy of 
John Dennis.” Popeassured him that he 
was not the author of Dr. Norris’s “ Nar- 
rative;” but, though they continued to 
drink coffee and criticise together, their in- 
timacy ended in 1711. Nor did his friend- 
ship with Wycherley last much longer. 
The terms on which the published corre- 
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spondence places them seem from the first 
extraordinary. But it must be remem- 
bered that Pope tells the story as he 
pleases. The probable relations are com- 
pletely inverted: the independence of 
Pope is contrasted with the flattery of 
Wycherley; the boy rebukes the famous 
dramatist for the extravagance of his 
praise. The rupture of a friendship so 
strangely begun arose, as appears from 
the correspondence, out of the literary 
alliance which Wycherley formed with 
Pope. In 1706 Wycherley asked his 
young friend to select and revise the best 
of his poems, with a view to publication. 
Pope readily accepted the task, and lopped 
the dramatist’s withered bays with the 
“furious hook” of a Bentley. Three 
years later a second batch of manuscripts 
was submitted by Wycherley to the same 
castigation. This time the fire of Pope’s 
purgatory burned too fiercely for the 
author: he asked for the return of his 
papers, and received them back with the 
recommendation that the poetry should 
be turned into prose maxims, after the 
manner of La Rochefoucauld. Here the 
published correspondence abruptly termi- 
nates. From it was drawn the conclusion 
that Wycherley, piqued at Pope’s out- 
spoken criticism, broke off the acquaint- 
ance. But the documents on which the 
story rests are of doubtful authenticity, 
especially as Pope had to defend himself 
from the charge of plagiarism from Wych- 
erley. Through Wycherley, Pope was 
introduced to Walsh, whom Dryden con- 
sidered the best critic of the day. Walsh 
was a man of better position than Crom- 
well or Wycherley. He was a courtier, a 
Worcestershire squire, and M.P. for Rich- 
mond, in Yorkshire. He invited Pope to 
stay with him at Abberley, but died before 
the acquaintance ripened into intimacy. 
In the concluding lines of the ‘ Essay on 
Criticism,” Pope laments the death of one 
who, if he really urged the young poet to 
aim at correctness, exercised a potent in- 
fluence on his career. 

With these friends Pope began his lit- 
erary life. The contents of what he called 
his “ Juvenile Volume ” required no com- 
ment. Even the most ambitious piece, 
the “ Temple of Fame,” in which Steele 
could not see “anything amiss, of weight 
to be called a fault, but only a thousand, 
thousarid beauties,” was coldly received 
by the public, and there is little reason to 
reverse the judgment of Pope’s contem- 
poraries. Pope’s first publications were 
his “ Pastorals,” which ‘onson published 
in the sixth volume of his “ Miscellanies,” 
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in 1709. “Thecustom,” writes Pope, “ of 
appearing in ‘ Miscellanies’ is very useful 
to poets, who, like other thieves, escape 
by getting into a crowd, and herd together 
like banditti, safe only in their multitude.” 
The mode of publication was as well fitted 
as the subject matter to a poet’s first ap- 
pearance. In “charming his oaten pipe 
unto his peers,” Pope followed the exam- 
ple of his master Virgil and his favorite 
Spenser. The golden age of a shepherd’s 
paradise offers a tempting field to inexpe- 
rience. Arcadia provokes no comparison 
with reality. The merits of the poem in 
some measure depend on the age of the 
author. But whether Pope was sixteen, 
as he alleges, or twenty, as Mr. Elwin en- 
deavors to prove, when he‘wrote the poem, 
the softness of the versification and the 
finish of the language are remarkable. 


Walsh praised the “ Pastorals,” enthu- 


siastically. “It is no flattery at all to 
say,” he writes to Wycherley, “ that Virgil 
had written nothing so good at his age.” 
Walsh probably meant that, considering 
the different ages of Pope and Virgil, the 
“ Pastorals” held their own against the 
“Eclogues.” With this criticism it is 
difficult to agree. Pope imitates Virgil, 
who copies Theocritus. As the copy of a 


copy, the “Pastorals” are necessarily 
further removed from nature, less lifelike 


than their model. Virgil’s rural sketches 
lack that vividness of impression which 
his Sicilian master, himself the eyewitness 
of what he describes, so powerfully pro- 
duces. Pope is more trite than Virgil; 
his vague epithets and bare generalities 
are even less effective. The observations 
are such as he who runs may read, the 
patent commonplaces of external descrip- 
tion, without local coloring or distinctness. 
His pictures are as wanting in freshness 
as those of “any pastoral poet of Leaden- 
hall Street.” He has gathered nothing, 
in spite of his advantages, of that rich 
harvest which is gleaned by the quiet eye 
of a true lover of nature. Nor is there 
any individuality in the poem. The re- 
production of the pattern is remarkable 
for technical skill; but barely a thought is 
the poet’s own. 

In Pope’s first publication originated 
the earliest of his literary feuds. First in 
the same “* Miscellany” in which his 
“ Pastorals ” were printed last, appeared 
Philips’s “ Pastorals.” A comparison of 
the two raised a question, which now ad- 
mits of but one answer. Pope upheld 
the classical, Philips the natural theory of 
pastoral poetry. In the discourse on pas- 
toral poetry, prefixed to the “ Pastorals,” 
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Pope says: If we “ would copy nature it 
may be useful to take this idea along with 
us, that the pastoral is an image of what 
they call the golden age. So that we are 
not to describe our shepherds, as shep- 
herds at this day really are, but as they 
may be.conceived to have been, when the 
best of men followed the employment.” 
Philips, on the other hand, endeavored to 
suit his style to the rusticity of his sub- 
ject, to present a truthful, if refined and 
sentimental, picture of shepherd life. 
The rival theories were discussed in four 
essays, which appeared in “The Guar- 
dian,” in 1713. They were attributed to 
Tickell, * without,” as Mr. Elwin observes, 
“any evidence.” Philips’s verses were ex- 
travagantly praised ; passages were quoted 
from them to illustrate the true style of 
pastoral poetry ; no mention was made of 
his rival. Pope’s vanity was deeply 
wounded. He wrote an anonymous arti- 
cle for “ The Guardian,” ironically censur- 
ing his own poetry, and praising that of 
Philips ; but the sarcasm was so subtle, 
that Steele only inserted it with the mag- 
nanimous consent of Pope. Hencefor- 
ward Pope and Philips were enemies. 
The quarrel is important because both 
Philips and Tickell were members of Ad- 
dison’s “little senate.” Philips hung up 
a birch at Button’s for use on his “ rival 
Arcadian ;” Pope persecuted ‘ Namby 
Pamby” Philips with satirical allusions 
to his “ pilfered pastorals,” his episcopal 
patron, his leanness, and red stockings. 

Much as Pope valued the judgment of 
“knowing Walsh,” he rejected his advice 
to write a pastoral comedy. He felt that 
Hodge in the garb of Strephon, with pipe 
and crook, singing in heroic metre, was an 
anachronism. Arcadian swains might 
survive on china, but were dead in poetry. 
Conventional fictions revolted the practi- 
cal taste of the day; even the classic dress 
could not conceal their insipidity. Pope 
turned at once to more congenial topics 
than the faded sentimentalism of the 
“pastoral.” The “ Essay on Criticism” 
was published in May, 1711. It was 
probably completed in 1709, but under- 
went careful revision before its publica- 
tion. 

There is little, except the youth of the 
poet, to justify the extravagant praise 
which has been bestowed on the “ Essay.” 
The title is misleading. Itisin effect an 
explanation of the mechanism of his art, 
a statement of the principles which guided 
the movement he represented. As a boy 
he had at his fingers’ ends Horace’s “ Art 
of Poetry;” he was familiar with Quin- 
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tilian, Rapin, Bossu; he had _ studied 
Boileau’s “ Art poétique,” and the “ Es- 
says” of Roscommon, Sheffield, and 
Granville. His letters to Cromwell show 
that he applied their critical rules to 
whatever he read. It was no extraordi- 
nary feat to translate this knowledge from 
the prose, in which, as Spence relates, the 
“ Essay ” was originally written into pro- 
saicverse. His critical rules display little 
originality. Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu declared that the “ Essay ” was “all 
stolen.” Nor is the malicious remark 
without truth. The conventional canons 
of taste and criticism which Pope has 
collected are all borrowed. There are 
obvious faults in the execution. From 
extreme compression, the language is 
often obscure and ungrammatical; harsh 
inversions and ellipses are frequent; the 
versification is continually defective; the 
rhymes imperfect and poverty-stricken. 
On the other hand, the criticism on repre- 
sentative harmony is artistically con- 
veyed; and it is, in spite of Johnson’s 
attack, no less just than graceful. Yet 
both form and theory are modelled on 
Boileau, whose line in the “ Lutrin,” 
where La Mollesse relapses into slumber, 
“ Soupire, étend ses bras, ferme |’ceil, et 
s’endort,” is a good example of his skill 
in assisting sense by versification. Fine 
passages also occur in these digressions 
in which Pope rises from the low level of 
didactic verse, such as the peroration to 
the first book, where the depth and sin- 
cerity of his admiration for the classics 
warms him into the burst of genuine po- 
etry, beginning 

Still green with bays each ancient altar stands, 
Above the reach of sacrilegious hands, 


The commonplaces of the poem are re- 
lieved by some of those pointed happy 
illustrations which make Pope the most 
brilliant of epigrammatists, as well as by 
instances of that pregnant conciseness of 
language which expresses a common 
thought once for all, and readily passes 
into a proverb. 

To Pope’s aphorisms the English 
couplet, “sacred to satire and unquiet 
thought,” is peculiarly adapted. Laws of 
rhythm and a system of prosody were in- 
troduced by the earlier masters of the 
Restoration school. It was from Dryden 
that Pope, as he told Spence, had * wholly 
learned versification.” But ‘* the coursers 
of ethereal race” were not broken in by 
Dryden to the full power of their paces. 
The scholar brought his master’s irregu- 
larity under stricter rules. His diversity 
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| of harmony is produced, not by triplets or 
| liberties of accent, but by variety of pause 
|and cadence. In a lengthy poem, it may 
be thought that the practice of closing 
the sense with the rhymes is carried to 
excess. His clauses coincide with the 
lines, his sentences with the couplets, with 
a sameness which becomes wearisome in 
its monotony. The sense is so seldom 
allowed to flow on in grammatical con- 
struction beyond the couplet that the 
sneer at Seneca’s prose, as arena sine 
calce, in some degree applies to Pope’s 
versification. On the other hand, the 
disjointed style undoubtedly enhances his 
epigrammatic point. 

Addison, in “ The Spectator,” praised 
the “Essay on Criticism” as a “ master- 
piece of its kind; ” and his estimate was 
accepted unquestioned for the next half- 
century. The poem raised Pope at once 
to the first rank among poets. The sa- 
tiric touches which Addison censured in 
the “ Essay,” were the first indication of 
the bent of Pope’s genius. They involved 
Pope in a second literary quarrel. John 
Dennis, a sour but shrewd critic, had 
spoken slightingly of the “ Pastorals” 
among the wits at the coffee-houses. Pope 
retaliated in the “ Essay” with an imper- 
tinent allusion to Dennis’s personal ap- 
pearance. Dennis revenged himself by a 
scurrilous attack on Pope, as “a young 
squab short gentleman .. . the very bow 
of the god of love.” The savage retort 
struck home. But though Pope perse- 
cuted Dennis for years with his satire, he 
was generous enough to forget his enmity 
when the critic had fallen into old age and 
poverty. 

From criticism Pope returned to de- 
scriptive poetry. “Windsor Forest” was 
his new theme. On the hint of Trumbull 
he had in his boyhood begun the poem, 
which is modelled on Denham’s “ Coop- 
er’s Hill.” Portions were now added at 
the instigation of Lord Lansdowne, and 
the whole was published at his request 
early in 1713, Vou tnujussa cano is the 
motto of the poem, which pays Lans- 
downe, * Granville the polite” of Pope’s 
later poetry, compliments as fulsome as 
the softest dedication with which Bufo 
was fed. Lansdowne was a zealous Tory. 
His party looked to the Peace of Utrecht 
to save England from a Whig sovereign; 
'but the ministry of Harley and St. John 
'was too disunited to frame or effect a 
| policy. Pope, who welcomed the close of 
| the war asa possible prelude to the re- 
|turn of the Catholic Stuarts, was ready 

enough to celebrate the Peace at Lans- 
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downe’s request. His partisanship proved 
incautious. He set to work to retrieve his 
error by furnishing the prologue to Addi- 
son’s “Cato” in April, 1713. ‘ The pro- 
logue writer,” he complains to Caryll 
(April 20, 1713), “was clapped into a 
staunch Whig, sore against his will, at 
almost every two lines.’”? Whatever he 
might privately protest to brother Catho- 
lics, his timely trimming succeeded. Lans- 
downe was committed to the Tower on 
the accession of George I.; Pope received 
subscriptions to his Homer from both 
Whigs and Tories, 

“Windsor Forest” combines the com- 
monplaces of pagan mythology with de- 
scriptions of English scenery and allusions 
to contemporary politics. The result is 
necessarily incongruous. It contains a 
few striking passages, some exquisite 
lines, such as that in which Peace “ scat- 
ters blessings from her dove-like wing,” 
and, in Wordsworth’s opinion, almost the 
only “ new images of external nature” to 
be found “in the poetry of the period 
intervening between ‘ Paradise Lost’ and 
‘The Seasons.’” The passage on rural 
pastimes is probably that to which Words- 
worth alludes. Pope, with all his fanciful 


power, had little more sympathy with 
beauty of landscape than with the sports 


of the country squires who sang Durfey’s 
songs at their “toping-tables.” But, if 
the Greeks were equally unsympathetic 
because they had no Claudes, Pope can 
claim the same excuse when art had de- 
generated into portrait painting. He saw 
nature through the “ spectacles of books ; ” 
he describes her as a careful student with 
the assistance of a classical library, not 
like a worshipper. He draws what he 
does not care for, and the copy, though 
artistic, remains artificial; the picture is 
correct, but inanimate. It is with the 
poetry of nature as with sculpture; many 
sculptors have chiselled beautiful women, 
yet the cold marble only thawed into life 
at the touch of a lover. “A tree,” he 
reflects to Spence, “is a nobler object 
than a prince in his coronation robes ;” 
and we feel that Pope in his own mind is 
always instituting similar comparisons. 
He had not the seeing eye and hearing 
ear of an outdoor man; he is more at 
home in his grotto than in the forest; in- 
door nature is his province. But he could 
use the external and physical influences 
to heighten the interest of human passion. 
As the dark background of the towers of 
Elsinore, the lonely platform, the bitter 
cold, the star moving westward as the bell 
beats one, strike the supernatural note, so 
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Pope employs the gloomy surroundings 
of Paraclete to heighten the desolation of 
Eloisa. Nature with him is but the back- 
ground of human interests, a space for 
human action. To him country life and 
solitude suggested visions of court pa- 
geants, ‘‘the imaginary sights . . . of 
lords and earls and dukes and gartered 
knights.” He could not, like Shelley, 
watch, from dawn to gloom, 

The lake-refiected sun illume 

The yellow bees in the ivy bloom, 

Nor heed, tior see what things they be; 

But from these create he can 

Forms more real than living man, 

Nurslings of immortality. 


In the same year in which the “ Essay 
on Criticism ” appeared, Pope wrote * The 
Rape of the Lock.” This was his period 
of imaginative poetry, when he wrote 
“with “rapture” “in the voluntary vein.” 
“ The Rape of the Lock,” in its own pecul- 
iar class, stands without a rival; nothing 
in ludicrous verse surpasses it for dainty 
elegance, sprightly gaiety, delicate and 
playful ingenuity. Nowhere else has 
Pope brought the polish of language and 
versification to such perfection. The 
charm of mock heroic poetry lies in the 
juxtaposition of frivolity and dignity, the 
greatness given to littleness. Pope sur- 
rounds the common incidents of social 
life with the pomp and circumstance of a 
Trojan war or the foundation of a Roman 
Empire. He paints a lovely coquette 
equipping herself for conquest with the 
same particularity as a Grecian hero arm- 
ing himself for mortal combat. Belinda’s 
seven-hooped petticoat assumes equal im- 
portance with the seven-hooped target of 
Ajax or Satan’s “ ponderous shield” whose 
“broad circumference ... hung on his 
shoulders like the moon;” her bodkin is 
described with as much solemnity as the 
spear that rivals the “tallest pine... 
hewn to be the mast... of some great 
ammiral;” its lineage is traced with no 
less care than the descent of Agamemnon’s 
sceptre, which was fashioned by Hephes- 
tus and wielded by Zeus. ‘ The Rape 
of the Lock” is a Cupid pouting defiance 
behind the shield of an Achilles. The 
effect of the incongruity is heightened by 
the solemn march of heroic verse. The 
poem is incomparable ; the fairy creation 
of Pope’s fancy, in its airy brilliancy, glit- 
ters like a thread of gossamer sparkling 
with dewdrops in an autumn sun. 

The origin of the poem is well known. 
Lord Petre stele a lock of hair from Miss 
Arabella Fermor; the liberty caused a 
coolness between two Catholic families 
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which threatened to become permanent. 
John Caryli—not Lord Caryll the secre- 
tary, but the Sussex squire — suggested 
to Pope that a poem, written on the sub- 
ject in the easy tone of gentle raillery, 
might heal the breach. On this hint, 
Pope, in 1711, wrote the first sketch of 
** The Rape of the Lock.” The poem was 
at first privately printed, but copies were 
circulated till, as Pope alleges, it became 
necessary to print in self-defence. Itap- 
peared in Lintot’s “ Miscellany ” in May, 
1712. The first sketch consisted of two 
cantos, without the embellishment of the 
sylphs and gnomes. A year later Pope 
added the aerial machinery and a dedica- 
tion to Miss Fermor. Early in 1714 the 
complete edition of the poem, now in- 
creased to five cantos, was published by 
Lintot. 

The insertion of preternatural agents 
completed the mock heroic character of 
the poem. Bossu’s peremptory command, 
1] faut user de machines partout, puisque 
Homére et Virgile n’ont rien fait sans 
cela,” possibly occurred to Pope’s mind 
when he consulted Addison on the intro- 
duction of machinery. Addison thought 
SO exquisite a piece of workmanship, 
merum salas he styled it, might be spoiled 
by any alteration; he urged him to leave 
so “delicious” a thing alone. The ad- 
vice, as Pope afterwards stated, “ first 
opened his eyes to the character of Ad- 
dison.” In most cases it was sound. 
Pope’s genius triumphed over a difficulty 
which would generally have proved insur- 
mountable; but the satisfaction he felt at 
his success shows his consciousness of 
the risk he ran, and proves the prudence 
of Addison’s friendly counsel. 

He determined to sport with, but yet 
obey, the lessons which critics found in 
classical masterpieces. What machinery 
was available for the purpose? His task 
was to discover beings light enough for 
mock heroic verse, but not without the 
semblance of dignity demanded by the 
epic. He had to make these supernatural 
agents play their part in the frivolous day 
of a fashionable beauty. The dignity of 
Olympian deities required portents for 
their heralds; the size of genii unfitted 
them for rapid movements; fairies, shrink- 
ing from the haunts of men, holding their 
secret revels in the chequered glades of 
moonlit forests, sporting like Oberon with 
the morning’s love but bound to disappear 
before the sun was fully up, were out 
of place in a boudoir, ill at ease among 
patches and powder, bewildered at the 
card-table. 
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The enchanting race of fairies are no more, 
The deities of old have wandered out. 


Pope was thrown back on his own inven- 
tion. Ariel’s name suggests more resem- 
blance than in fact exists between Pope’s 
sylphs and Shakespeare’s elves. Nor does 
the passage which Mr. Elwin quotes from 
Spenser, — 


And all about her neck and shoulders flew 
A flock of little loves, and sports, and joys, 
With nimble wings of gold and purple hue, 


prove that Pope borrowed even the out- 
ward appearance of his ethereal creatures, 
The “light militia of the lower sky ” which 
nestle in Belinda’s bosom, or play at hide- 
and-seek in the folds of rich brocade, are 
not the naked Cupids of Spenser’s fancy, 
but tiny devotees of fashion. They could 
as little tolerate a couch in cowslip bell as 
poor Narcissa her woollen shroud. No 
doubt Ariel’s “lucid squadrons” share 
the exquisite airiness and tiny invisibility 
of the subjects of Oberon and Titania. 
But if Pope’s diminutive atoms could be 
subjected to the microscope, their “ airy 
garments ” would prove the daintiest cos- 
tumes. They peep, to speak the language 
of men, out of caps of Brussels point, or 
from under richly laced hats, as they vie 
in the manceuvre of the “fluttering fan” 
or the “nice conduct of the clouded cane.” 
To their purpose they are perfectly ap- 
propriate. They are unobtrusively omni- 
present, never in the way, and never out 
of it; they come and go with natural ease, 
too diminutive to appal, too unpretending 
to need introduction. Like flecks in a 
sunbeam, they excite imagination but 
elude perception. Pope’s debt to the 
Rosicrucians is scarcely greater than any 
which he owes to heathen mythology or 
popular folk-lore. The sylphs, gnomes, 
and salamanders of Paracelsus are human 
in kind but not in origin. They are all 
powerful beings, but their hearts are agi- 
tated by every human passion. Their life 
is gloomy; their end annihilation. In 
Pope’s hands they become disembodied 
spirits of mortals who have lived and 
loved, dissolved in that element which is 
most suited to their characters on earth, 
joining unseen in all the anxieties and 
pleasures of their former life. It is to be 
regretted that Mr. Elwin says little or 
nething gf the Rosicrucians, or of the 
work of De Gabalis, to which Pope al- 
ludes, and of which Curll subsequently 
published a translation. 

Pope was not more indebted to his 
predecessors for the scheme than for the 
details of his poem. The “Secchia Ra- 
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pita” of Tassoni, the “ Lutrin ” of Boileau, 
the “ MacFlecknoe” of Dryden, may have 
suggested the most appropriate form of 
treating the subject which Caryll proposed. 
But Cervantes might equally be said to 
be the model of “* The Rape of the Lock.” 
In all four poems, by the side of the 
chivalrous Don Quixote, jogs the ridicu- 
lous Sancho. The resemblance ends with 
the common features of mock heroic verse. 
Part of the “Secchia Rapita” was trans- 
lated by Ozellin 1710. Though Mr. Elwin 
makes no mention of it in his preface or 
notes, “ The Rape of the Lock” is more 
akin to Tassoni’s poem than to the “ Lu- 
trin.” Boileau’s masterpiece was, how- 
ever, undoubtedly in his mind. Mr. Elwin 
quotes with approval the remark of De 
Quincey, that there are “ numerous proofs 
that [Pope] had read Boileau with so much 
feeling of his peculiar merit, that he has 
appropriated and naturalized some of his 
best passages.” In “The Rape of the 
Lock,” at least, Pope was under no obli- 
gation to Boileau. The “ Lutrin” turns 
on a squabble in the Chapter of the Sainte 
Chapelle at Paris. It was the glory of 
the treasurer of the Sainte Chapelle to be 
exempt from episcopal jurisdiction and to 
possess episcopal privileges. While he 
sleeps, Discord appears to him, warns him 
that his subordinate, the precentor, had 
assumed the dress of the bishop and given 
the benediction, and goads him to action. 
The next morning the precentor arrives 
in the chapel to find himself extinguished 
by a gigantic reading-desk placed in front 
of his stall. In his despair, he exclaims, — 


Inconnu dans |’église, ignoré dans ce lieu, 
Je ne pourrai donc plus étre vu que de Dieu. 


Round the desk centred a struggle which 
Boileau uses to satirize the ignorance, 
sloth, and sensuality of the clergy. The 
few similarities may be traced to a com- 
mon source. Both imitate some of the 
best-known passages of classical epics. 
But it is the essence of parody that the 
originals should be recognized. Their 
classical models are differently treated. 
Boileau faithfully reproduces the external 
features of the epic. His machinery might 
do duty in the AZneid; personifications 
are freely used; dreams and omens play 
a conspicuous part. Even the epic char- 
acters reappear. Sidrac, the Nestor of 
the Chapter, represents the accumulated 
wisdom of three generations. The com- 
edy of the poem consists in the use of 
the heroic style on the most trivial occa- 
sions by the meanest of persons. Didier 
?Amour and his wife Anne separate for a 





night in the language of AZneas and Dido. 
The “Lutrin” is a picture of modern 
comedy set in the dignified framework 
of the AEneid. While Boileau produces 
his effect by emphasizing incongruities, 
Pope blends the heroic and comical ele- 
ments into a harmony of inconsistencies. 
His epic materials are fused into the fabric 
of the poem. His characters adopt the 
epic style, but are as empty as the vanities 
they pursue; though his machinery is 
formed on the classic model, it is a new 
creation adapted to the airy nothingness 
of fashionable frivolity. The component 
parts of “ The Rape of the Lock” cannot 
be separated like those of the “ Lutrin.” 
Pope has softened the harshness, but 
doubled the effect, of the contrast. 

To find fault with a poem so perfect of 
its kind as “ The Rape of the Lock” is an 
ungrateful task. But two points may be 
noticed. In spite of the marvellous grace 
with which the subject is treated it is not 
of the most elevated kind. Fancy may 
illuminate a pack of cards, but the feat is 
a tour de force to display the skill of the 
poet. The charms of a parody must 
necessarily be inferior to those of an 
original creation. There is a more serious 
blemish in the treatment. Pope not only 
elevates the little but degrades the great. 
This combination of the burlesque with 
the mock heroic no doubt enables him to 
produce the consistency which is part of 
the beauty of the poem. But when “the 
nymph, exulting” in her victory at ombre, 
“fills with shouts the sky,” her bad man- 
ners pain the numerous admirers of the 
fascinating Belinda. Still greater is the 
shock when the loss of her ringlet trans- 
forms her into a coarse-tongued virago. 

In 1717, Bernard Lintot printed an edi- 
tion of Pope’s published works which 
contained two new pieces, the “ Elegy to 
the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady” 
and the “ Epistle from Eloisa to Abelard.” 
These two poems are Pope’s most senti- 
mental compositions. By them is gauged 
his power to express and excite emotion, 
to touch the deeper feelings of the heart. 

Round the “unfortunate lady ”’ gathers 
a mass of fable. Many of the explana- 
tions which have been suggested are col- 
lected in Mr. Elwin’s preface. Ayre, 
whose life of Pope appeared the year of 
the poet’s death, says she was an orphan 
—noble, wealthy, beautiful, who, sepa- 
rated by her uncle and guardian from a 
low-born lover, killed herself in despair. 
This story, though only a prose para- 
phrase of the poem, was accepted by Ruff- 
head, and, from him, by Johnson, who 
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condemns the abuse of poetry to “treat 
suicide with respect.” Sir John Hawkins 
gives her name as Winbury, adding that 
she was well-born, rich, but deformed. 
To prevent her marrying Pope, her guar- 
dian forced her into a conveat, where she 
hanged herself. Warton, who adopts this 
account, attributes the passion and ten- 
derness of the poem to the depth of Pope’s 
love. Bowles gives a version with a re- 
markable pedigree. He had it from a 
gentleman, who had it from Condorcet, 
who had it from Voltaire. The lady loved 
a prince of the French blood-royal; she 
vainly pursued him over the Continent, 
till, in despair, she retired to a convent, 
and there put an end to herself. But no 
clue has been found to either name or his- 
tory. The lady of the poem never existed 
in flesh and blood; she was a creation of 
Pope’s imagination. Yet something more 
than artistic instinct led him to give per- 
sonality to the subject of the elegy, and 
the mysterious hint of his own attach- 
ment. Dilke suggests that the “ unfortu- 
nate lady ” was Mrs. Weston, wife of John 
Weston, of Sutton in Surrey, a Catholic 
squire. She lived unhappily with her 
husband, but died, neither by sword nor 
noose, seven years after the publication of 
the elegy. Pope championed her cause 
against her husband so zealously that gos- 
si> became busy with their names. Re- 
senting her ill-treatment, but dreading 
slander, he relieved his mind by compos- 
ing a poem upon her case, while the dis- 
tortion of the facts prevented the identifi- 
cation of his heroine. 

The dramatic abruptness of the opening 
is borrowed from Ben Jonson, who begins 
his “ Elegy on the Marchioness of Win- 
chester,” with 


What gentle ghost, besprent with April dew, 
Hails me so solemnly to yonder yew? 
And beckoning wooes me. 


But the poem has beauties which belong 
to Popealone. It is undeniably astriking 
composition, expressed in terse and vigor- 
ous language, full of animation and ten- 
derness. Perhaps the most powerful 
passage is the apostrophe of the “false 
guardian of acharge so good.” On the 
other hand, it has been thought that the 
finished perfection of the poem stamps it 
as the mere production of the brain, too 
rhetorical to be passionate, a studied ap- 
peal less touching than the simple elo- 
quence of mental anguish. . 

Such criticism applies with less force 
to the love epistle of * Eloisa to Abelard,” 





the finest composition of its kind in the 
English language. Here is found reality 
of passion, not only its reflection ; here at 
least it is difficult to stop at the exclama- 
tion, “O well-painted passion!” Pope 
chose his subject well. In the Middle 
Ages impulse regulated conduct. Passion 
stimulated men to greatness whether in 
vice or virtue. Dante might have found 
a thousand Eloisas ready to his hand. 
Civilization casts men and women ina 
mould. Even when Pope wrote, original- 
ity was rare, though often affected. There 
did indeed exist shades of character which 
might be seized for the purpose of fine 
comedy or delicate satire. But in the 
artificial world of 1717 Pope could find no 
Eloisa. He had not the dramatic power 
or knowledge of mankind to create for 
himself. No one is quicker than Pope to 
catch the lights and shades which play 
over the surface of the heart. In his own 
sphere of fashionable society his judg- 
ment was of the keenest, his insight into 
character peculiarly acute. But his ob- 
servation was directed to manners and 
foibles. He understood mankind as a 
man of science: his microscopic exam- 
inations tended to abstractions. In the 
epistle the outline was drawn for him. 
He fills in the details with marvellous 
skill, and paints the omnipotence of love 
with a force and boldness which prove 
him to possess the susceptible tempera- 
ment, the sympathetic genius of the poet. 

In the impassioned monologue of Eloisa 
there are none of the harshnesses of 
rhyme and rhythm and grammar which dis- 
figure Pope’s didactic poetry. The solemn 
charm of the musical verse, the grace of 
the language, are maintained throughout. 
The outline and many of the details and 
thoughts are borrowed from the letters 
of Abelard and Eloisa. These mediaval 
compositions, whose authenticity Mr. El- 
win justly doubts, were translated into 
French at the close of the seventeenth 
century. Numerous passages were added, 
omitted, altered by subsequent editors 
before Hughes’s English translation ap- 
peared in 1714. Mr. Elwin proves by 
numerous extracts that it is this garbled 
modernized version, and not the medizval 
original, which Pope followed. But the 
poem is far more than an eloquent »ata- 
phrase. It presents a picture of Eloisa 
no less dramatic in conception than pow- 
erful in execution. The single figure in 
its pathetic loneliness is thrown promi- 
nently forward by the sombre background 





of gloomy scenery, religious austerities, 
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conventual solitude. On her the light is 
thrown in concentrated intensity; in her 
tremendous conflict between earthly and 
heavenly love all else is absorbed. No 
shadow of a shade softens the clearness 
with which Eloisa is presented swaying to 
and fro with the fierce gusts of passion, 
now rising, as the tempest lulls, to heights 
of religious aspiration, now sinking, as it 
gathers fury, to depths of sensual craving. 
The story is full of those effective con- 
trasts, which no poet ever used more skil- 
fully than Pope; all are made the most of, 
none are missed. But his skill is carried 
too far. In his desire to oppose the spir- 
itual longings to the grosser appetites of 
Eloisa, he has degraded her love for Abe- 
lard to mere desire. This vein of coarse- 
ness is the only blemish in a poem which 
otherwise is perfect. Eloisa bids the 
world farewell; but the lips that kiss the 
sacred veil are cold; the eyes that should 
gaze on the cross are fixed on the earthly 
lover. The trembling of the shrines, the 
wonder of the saints, the pallor of the 
lamps, proclaim the reluctance of the sac- 
rifice, the unreality of the renunciation. 
The conflict isimminent. Once immured 
within the walls of Paraclete her present 
is a blank, alternately a retrospect and a 
preparation. Now the passionate, erring 
woman seems to freeze into the marble 
purity of the saint and forget herself to 
stone; now, as the warm blood of youth 
riots in her veins, her numbed but rebel 
nature revolts against “ the long mechanic 
pacings to and fro... the set, grey life 
and apathetic end.” In her worship, her 
prayers, her penitence, the image of Abe- 
lard ever steals between her and God. 
She envies the lot of the “ blameless ves- 
tal,” the eternal sunshine of the spotless 
mind ; yet would not if she could exchange 
for them the rapturous recollection of her 
unholy joys. Exquisite both in feeling 
and execution are the lines in which she 
learns that for a grief so unquenchable, a 
love so unchangeable, the only end is 
death. Wearied and spent with her strug- 
gle, she hears something beyond the moan- 
ing of the hollow wind, above the echoes 
that whisper along the cloister walls, the 
voice of a departed nun: — 


Come, sister, come ! (it said, or seemed to say,) 

lhy place is here, sad sister, come away ; 

Once, like thyself, I trembled, wept, and 

prayed, 

Love's victim then, though now a sainted maid. 

But all is calm in this eternal sleep ; 

Here grief forgets to groan, and love to weep, 

Ev’n superstition loses every fear ; 

For God, not man, absolves our frailties here. 
LIVING AGE. VOL. XLVIII. 2478 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

ALEXANDER NESBITT, EX-SCHOOL- 

MASTER. 

My name is Alexander Nesbitt. I am, 
or rather I was, a schoolmaster at a Board 
School situated —no, I won’t say where, 
lest I should get into a scrape. Suffice it 
to say that the schoolhouse is near a rail- 
way cutting on a branch line that leads to 
one of the most insignificant of market 
towns in a clay district. The country is 
elevated, it supports few trees, and such 
as grow are twisted or tortured out of 
shape by the winds from the sea. The 
place is twelve miles as the crow flies 
from the Atlantic; so it has all the disad- 
vantages and none of the advantages of 
proximity to the ocean. There is no 
watering-place of any importance along 
this coast, and no business of any impor- 
tance done in the little town; so— why 
the railway company made the branch, I 
cannot conceive. In the winter of 1880- 
81 the branch did not even reach this 
contemptible little town; it drew up in 
the midst of a clay moor covered with 
furze and rushes, and was met by a coach 
which carried on the passengers, if there 
were any, to the town, or dropped them 
at intermediate villages. That was a cold 
winter! The snow fell heavily and lay 
on the moor till late in February — that is, 
in drifts. Some ofthe roads were blocked 
level with the tops of the hedges, and 
communication was cut off between the 
villages. In some towns no supply of 
water was to be had. The pipes were 
frozen and burst. The wind from the 
north-east drove the snow and piled it 
against every obstruction, and choked 
with it every depression that lay across its 
path. 

As may be surmised, our cutting got 
clogged. The snow came on so suddenly, 
and fell or was driven in such quantities, 
that it had half filled the cutting in a very 
few hours. There are not many trainson 
the line, consequently there was plenty of 
time for the snow to gather between the 
up train and the down train. It did 
gather, and gather so fast, that the even- 
ing 6.35 train went into a bed of snow and 
stuck there. Now I had gone to look at 
the line an hour before that, and I saw 
how the snow was accumulating. I stood 
under the bank, and I assure you it was 
like a raging sea driving foam over the 
edge of the cutting. The snow fell in 
solid masses, and the roar of the wind 
overhead was frightening. 

I put my head down and made my way 
to the rectory. I saw that something 
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must be done, should the 6.35 down train 
arrive. The rector is an excellent man, 
most amiable and well-intentioned, but not 
reliable to do anything. However, there 
was no one else to apply to, so I sought 
him. 

“ Dear me! bless my soul!” said he, 
“T will talk to Westlake about it.” 

Now Westlake is his factotum, —a man 
who gardens, grooms, sings bass in the 
choir, is clerk, and sexton; he doesa little 
carpentering when required; milks the 
cows, cleans the boots and knives, and 
pastes up notices of temperance meet- 
ings and harvest thanksgivings round the 
country, when the rector has determined 
on giving these entertainments. Nothing 
is done in the parish without the advice of 
Westlake; and the rector’s opinions of 
the characters of his parishioners are 
formed in the brain of Westlake. 

What the result of this consultation 
was, I am unable to say, as I ran back to 
the cutting so as to catch the 6.35 train. 
I left the rector talking to Westlake in 
the laundry, where he was mangling, and 
I saw no more of them. 

I got back to the cutting before the 
train came up, and saw that a solid bed of 
snow, curiously ribbed, had formed across 
it, making it impracticable for traffic. I 
ran down the line to meet and arrest the 
down train. I did come upon it, laboring 
up the gradient; but the driver either did 
not hear my shouts, owing to the roar of 
the wind, or did not see me through the 
blinding snow. The engine was not going 
fast, owing to the steep incline, and be- 
cause the driver was afraid of running off 
the rails. ,Consequently, when he did 
run into the drift, no great harm was 
done,—the engine and tender were 
thrown off the rails and sank into the 
show, but none of the passengers were 
hurt; and though driver and stoker were 
precipitated into the drift, the snow was 
so soft that they took no harm by their 
somersaults. When I arrived, I found 
the guard wading from one carriage to 
another, with his lantern, assuring the 
passengers that there was no danger. 
Some insisted on descending, but, after 
floundering in the snow, they thought best 
to retire under cover again. I went up to 
the engine to ascertain what was about te 
be done. An angry altercation was tak- 
ing place between driver, guard, and pas- 
sengers. The engine was off the rails, 
and could not be got on again without 
help. Only one alternative seemed feasi- 
ble, and that was for the guard to go to 
the junction and send up an engine to take 





the train back to the place whence it had 
started, or to go forward to the next sta- 
tion and telegraph for assistance. 

The passengers objected that they 
wanted to get on, not be taken back te the 
place whence they had started. Whilst 
the altercation went on, a mass of snow 
on the bank behind gave way, and slid 
like an avalanche upon the lines iu rear, 
completely covering them, so as to render 
an immediate return impossible. There 
was, in the emergency, but one thing to 
be done —the guard must go on to the 
next station and telegraph the state of 
affairs, and ask that a party of navvies 
might be sent up to dig out the train. 
There was no engine and train at the 
temporary terminus, consequently no 
means of getting forward that night was 
available. Fortunately the number of 
passengers was small. I invited them all 
to the schoolhouse, ‘near at hand, where I 
promised them shelter and warmth. 

They followed me—a doleful proces- 
sion knee-deep in snow, and staggering 
before the wind. There were only two 
first-class passengers, a lady and gentle- 
man. I soon learned who they were — 
Squire Harwood of Harwood and his 
wife, returning from town. Out of a sec- 
ond-class smoking-carriage turned Mr. 
Parnacott, a retired solicitor, a queer little 
man, passionately fond of classical music, 
very cantankerous— hating Macfarren, 
Sullivan, Strauss, and Sterndale Bennett, 
and never weary of inveighing against the 
degeneracy of modern music. He was 
fizzing with anger against the railway 
company, the engine-driver, and the 
weather. 

Several farmers issued from second- 
class carriages, who, I learned, lived some 
way down the line. One man, a miller, 
named Cudmore, was tipsy. He had 
taken too much at the junction, and could 
hardly be kept on his feet. But fora 
yeoman named Whiteaway, who supported 
him, he would have lain down in the snow 
and gone to sleep. Whiteaway was a 
man of substance — a warm man, as they 
say hereabouts. 

I am not going to occupy you with a 
description of all those who left the train. 
Suffice it that I took every one of them 
into the school. I lighted the fire in the 
stove in the large room, and also that in 
the class-room for the infants. 

My own house adjoined, and I placed 
it unreservedly at the disposal of the pas- 
sengers. Mr. Parnacott gave some 
trouble. He was dissatisfied, turned up 
his nose as he entered, and said, “ 1 won- 
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der why it is that a school always smells 
of an uncared-for poultry-house, even after 
the children have left?” 

I found that my guests were hungry. I 
therefore produced everything my larder 
held —a half-eaten ham, a loaf, some cold 
potatoes. That was all. I had two small 
bottles of stout, half-pints. The tipsy 
man at once seized and consumed their 
contents. 

Then I ran to the parsonage and asked 
the rector to assist me to feed the swarm 
of guests. He was eager to be of use, but 
did not know how to help till he had con- 
sulted the cook and Westlake. Ultimately 
he sent up two pounds of clotted cream, 
but no bread. I asked for wine and 
brandy, but he was unprovided with alco- 
holic drinks, being a Blue Ribbon Army 
man; however, he offered to let us have 
as much water out of his well as we liked 
to fetch. He was out of bread, and did 
not bake till next day. There were one 
anda half cold rissoles in the larder but 
they would be as nothing to all those I 
had to feed; so he reserved them for his 
own supper. He was much put out, he 
said, that the accident had happened at 
the time when all his children were home 
for the holidays, so that he could not take 
any of the passengers into his rectory. 
If the accident had occurred in term time, 
it would have been different. I do the 
rector only justice when I say that he 
was not unwilling to do his utmost, but he 
was a widower, and completely under the 
dominion of his servants. The cook 
would not find food for the passengers, 
and the housemaid would not find beds 
for them, and Westlake was indisposed 
to clean their boots. In the matter of 
the clotted cream, the rector was decided. 
He saw itin the pans, and he put his foot 
down, and insisted on having them 
skimmed and the cream sent to the 
schoolhouse. It would have been highly 
appreciated if there had been bread to eat 
with it. 

The dear good rector came up to the 
school to see the colony there established. 
He fussed about among the people, in- 
sisted on their being accommodated with 
beds in separate rooms, and promised to 
send mattresses and blankets from the 
parsonage. But the promised bedding 
did not come. Westlake pointed out to 
the parson that the pony could not travel 
In such deep snow; and that without the 
cart, the bedding could not be transported 
to the schoolhouse. 

Fortunately there were a couple of farm- 
houses near, and some cottages, and from 
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them what was really necessary was pro- 
cured. Some fowls were killed and 
cooked, and bread obtained; and suffi- 
cient bedding for the emergency secured, 
I had to see to everything —to run from 
one farm to the other, and tax to the utter- 
most the resources of my own small 
establishment. I surrendered my own 
room and bed to the Harwoods; and my 
old housekeeper very good-naturedly re- 
signed hers to Mr. Parnacott. 

There was not much sleep for me that 
night. The passengers would be hungry 
in the morning; so I occupied myself, to- 
gether with my old woman, in kneading 
and baking bread out of flour 1 had begged 
at the farms and some of my own, I had 
to go to the rectory for milk, and had 
great difficulty in conveying it home un- 
spilled through the snow. 

When morning dawned I was so ex- 
hausted with my labors — chief of which 
was the wading in snow from place to 
place, carrying blankets, fowls, a ham, 
cups, milk, bread — that I could scarcely 
keep my feet. I had got very wet in run- 
ning from place to place, and very hot 
from kneading dough and baking it. My 
time had been too much taken up for me 
to think of changing my clothes. 

I had a difficulty, moreover, in the 
morning in providing washing conven- 
iences for my crew. There were but two 
basins and a pie-dish in my house; more- 
over, the pump was frozen. That my 
people might wash, I was constrained to 
dissolve snow, which is a slow process, 
and the result is —a little not very clean 
water, 

Whilst the people were waiting, im- 
patient and uncomfortable, for their wash- 
ing water, Mr. Parnacott seated himself 
at a wretched six-guinea Alexandre har- 
monium in the schoolroom, and played on 
it Bach’s fugues from memory. This irri- 
tated the hungry, unwashed passengers, 
and high words passed. I had a difficulty 
in appeasing the quarrel which broke out 
over the harmonium. 

A more difficult matter than the provid- 
ing of water was the furnishing of combs 
and brushes. Of course Mrs. Harwood 
used mine, but Mr. Parnacott positively 
and indignantly rejected those of my 
housekeeper. ‘There was a good deal of 
altercation over the combs and brushes ; 
but I was unable to attend and allay it, as 
I had to get breakfast ready. 

I had begged a basketful of eggs at 
Upcott farm, but in bringing them home 
I had fallen and broken them. Fortu- 
nately I had a side of bacon in my kitchen, 
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which I had recently bought — it had cost 
me eighteen and ninepence. I cut from 
this liberally, and fried as fast as I could 
fry, to supply my guests. How the coals 
went! Firing all night and all day! 
Why, in the time these people were under 
my roof, I believe the greater part of a 
ton went, and coals came to 25s. per ton 
with us. It was the same with my tea 
and sugar, they melted away like snow in 
a south-west wind. 

When breakfast was over, and the com- 
pany in fairly good humor, I lay on my 
hearthrug, in my clothes, and dropped 
asleep. 

I was roused by a violent hubbub, and 
by thrusts and shakings. It was with dif- 
ficulty that I rallied my senses: when I 
had done so, I heard Mr. Harwood say 
that the fire in the bedroom, where his 
wife was sitting, had gone out for want of 
coals at the proper moment, and would 
have to be relighted. The stove in the 
schoolroom and the scuttle for the class- 
room needed immediate replenishment, 
unless I were bent on killing my guests 
with cold. I staggered to my feet, and, 
half asleep and stupid, fetched the neces- 
sary coals from the coal-hole, which was 
outside the house. The door had been 
left open and the snow had driven in and 
buried the fuel. I had to dig it out with 
my hands. Next I found, with difficulty, 
dry sticks, and relighted the fire in the 
bedroom. Wet and tired, I tried to com- 
pose myself to sleep again when this was 
done, but was roused by the advent of the 
guard, who announced to the passengers 
that it was impossible for the line to be 
cleared tlrat day; that the roads, more- 
over, were so deep in snow, that it would 
be a matter of extraordinary difficulty to 
forward them to their destinations. The 
company was, however, using superhuman 
efforts, straining every nerve to furnish 
conveyances for the afternoon. 

At this announcement Babel broke 
loose. The passengers asked if the com- 
pany knew the dog’s kennel in which they 
were mewed; the miserably insufficient 
and unpalatable food they were forced to 
consume. They did not believe the com- 
pany was exerting itself. They knew that 
if some one (with a look at me) chose to 
make an effort and put himself out of the 
way, traps might be found in the neigh- 
borhood to transport them all to their des- 
tinations. I saw that I must cater for 
the dinner of these castaways. I went to 
Upcott, and induced the farmer to kill a 
sheep. I had potatoes of my own. I had 
supplied myself with four bags before the 





frost set in, hoping they would last me 
through the winter. Some of the passen- 
gers clamored for ale, so I brought several 
bottles from the village tavern. It was 
poor, sour stuff. The miller Cudmore 
said, with an oath, that he could not drink 
it, and would have whiskey or Plymouth 
gin; and went himself to the alehouse to 
procure it. On his return he encountered 
the rector, who had come to make inquiries 
how we fared. The parson was indignant, 
and called on me to support him in pro- 
test against the school being made a scene 
of riot and drunkenness. 

When the roast mutton was served, the 
Harwoods, Mr. Parnacott, and two of the 
farmers refused to eat it; they could not 
touch mutton. All the sheep were dis- 
eased, and they had no doubt that this 
one was killed because so badly “ cawed ” 
that it could not live. They must have 
beef. But beef was not to be had ; so my 
side of bacon was had recourse to, and 
almost demolished. 

The Harwoods refused to eat in the 
schoolroom, because Cudmore had sworn 
and used indelicate language when tipsy 
the previous night; and they invited Mr. 
Parnacott to lunch with them in my parlor. 
This, of course, entailed double labor on 
me, as I had to attend to both parties. 
All were impatient, and inclined to be 
abusive if I did not help them to clean 
plates, fill their glasses, furnish them with 
potatoes and bread the moment they felt 
the want of these things. I had cut some 
of my finest drumhead Savoy cabbages 
and cooked them; but Mr. Parnacott and 
Mrs. Harwood did not eat cabbage, and 
complained of the disagreeable odor that 
pervaded the house in consequence of its 
having been boiled. One of the farmers 
found a snail in his portion, and this occa- 
sioned a demonstration against me for my 
carelessness in insufficiently washing the 
vegetable. I not only gave them “ cawed” 
mutton, but also “sluggy ” cabbage. 

I do not wish to make a long story out 
of this. Suffice it, then, for me to say, 
that towards dusk various conveyances 
arrived from the town to carry away the 
unfortunates who had been my guests for 
pretty nearly twenty-four hours. 

Then when they were about to leave, 
and were elated at the thought of their 
immediate release, I was surrounded by 
those I had entertained. 

“You are a good fellow,” said Mr. 
Parnacott, shaking my hand. “1 shall 
never forget your hospitality, and only 
hope I may have an opportunity of re- 
paying it. Come and see me at my little 
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place, and I will give you something 
there that will cheer the cockles of your 
heart — Bach!” 

Mrs. Harwood extended her little 
gloved hand to me. She was a pretty 
young woman, married to a rather oldish 
man. With a pleasant smile she said, 
“We have intruded sadlyson your valu- 
able time, Mr. — Mister ——” 

“Nesbitt,” said I. “ Madam, your pres- 
ence was no intrusion; it was a privilege 
to me to receive you.” 

She bowed slightly. 

“Look here!” said Mr. Harwood, “ if 
ever you come our way, Mr. Nesbitt, look 
in on us at the Hall, and we shall be de- 
lighted to see you. You’ve rendered us a 
great service, which I shall not readily 
forget.” 

Mrs. Harwood gave her husband a look 
which I did not then understand. 

“I say, schoolmaster,” shouted Cud- 
more, “give us your paw!” Then, with 
an oath, “ You are a fine fellow. Come 
and see me when you have a holiday, and 
dash me if I don’t make you as drunk as 
a fiddler!” 

“No, no, Mr. Nesbitt,” said the burly 
yeoman—his name was Whiteaway, — 
“don’t go to that walking hogshead of 
spirits, come to me; my missus will be 
proud to make your acquaintance. You 
know where I live.” 

I met, I must say, with gratitude above 
my deserts. Every one was full of my 
praise, and pressed invitations upon me, 
which I undertook to accept. 

I was relieved when the last departed. 
I sighed, and sank into a chair. My feet 
were swollen, my head hot and spinning. 
All my bones ached. I had, however, still 
too much to do to remain idle. I had to 
return to the neighbors plates, mugs, 
knives and forks I had borrowed, and to 
the farm at Upcott a large tablecloth lent 
for the occasion. This I foundinked. It 
had been laid in the schoolroom on the 
desks, and the ink from the pots had got 
on it. The farmer’s wife at Upcott was 
furious, and insulted me grossly when I 
returned it. In the evening I went to 
bed utterly prostrate. I did not rise from 
it for several weeks. Exposure, over- 
exertion, and sleeping in damp clothes, 
brought on an attack of rheumatic gout. 
When I recovered from that | found that 
my heart was permanently affected. 

During the period of my illness the 
Board provided a substitute from one of 
the training colleges, and paid him, de- 
ducting the amount from my salary. My 
medical attendant sent me in a heavy bill; 
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and I found at Lady-Day that I was in 
debt. However, I hoped that by pinching 
I might get square by Christmas. 

Whitsuntide arrived with bright, warm 
weather; and as I had a holiday on Mon- 
day, and felt in good spirits, I determined 
to make an excursion down the line, and 
visit some of the friends 1 had made on 
the occasion of the accident. I started by 
the early train, in order to catch which I 
was obliged to go without my breakfast. 
This did not matter, as I had to be at 
Farmer Whiteaway’s at nine o’clock, and 
have something with him. I had dropped 
him a line on Saturday, bidding him ex- 
pect me. 

When I reached the station, I found 
that I had started without my purse. 
However, the station-master gave me a 
return ticket, on my undertaking to pay 
him the money on my coming back in the 
evening. When I reached the terminus, 
I found I had three miles to walk to Yeo- 
man Whiteaway’s. I then regretted I had 
taken no breakfast. My illness had left 
me weak, — at least so much less strong 
than of old, that my meals were necessary 
for me, and I could not intermit one with- 
out feeling exhausted and faint. I had 
gone without my breakfast solely out of 
consideration for my housekeeper, whom 
I did not care to rouse before her proper 
time, and — surely I could subsist till nine 
o’clock without food. However, in that 
walk I felt that I had made a mistake. 
The morning was hot, and the air relax- 
ing. My brow became covered with per- 
spiration, and I felt the exertion of moving 
my feet at every step. 

Three miles to Whiteaway’s ! It seemed 
to me more like four, but then I may not 
have gone the shortest way. I reached 
the house at last, at ten o’clock —not 
nine, as I had reckoned — and felt sick 
and faint. 

The farm was old-fashioned, with white 
walls, thatched roof, and broad wooden 
windows. The doorway was of granite 
with a date cut on it, 1680, and the initials 
W. W. The property had belonged to 
the Whiteaways several hundreds of years. 
Behind the house was a bank of trees; in 
front a little garden, in which white and 
lilac rocket were a mass of flowers, and in 
the sun exhaled delicious fragrance. The 
beds were fringed with crimson thrift and 
London pride full of flowers. I tapped 
at the door, and at acall to come in, en- 
tered. I found myself in the little hall or 
front kitchen, with a large fireplace and 
settles, and a recess to the south, lighted 
by a large window. In this recess sat a 
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woman picking green gooseberries for a 
tart. My heartrose in my mouth. Goose- 
berry tart was what I relished highly, and 
I had tasted none that year. 

“ Well, what do you want here?” asked 
the woman. 

“Is Mr. Whiteaway at home?” I in- 
quired cheerfully. 

“ No, he is not,” answered she, without 
raising her eyes from the pie-dish. 

“* He will be home shortly, no doubt,” I 
said, in a lower key. 

“ Hardly,” was her reply. 

“ Where is he then?” 

** Gone to see his brother t’other side of 
Exeter.” 

‘“* Dear me, how tiresome!” I said. 

“Tiresome!” she echoed. “ Why so? 
It is a bank holiday.” 

“ Because I wrote to him to expect me 
here this morning, and I came on purpose 
to see him.” 

_ “Indeed! Very sorry, but you must go 
back. No letter has come.” 

“I wrote on Saturday.” 

“ There is no delivery on Sunday.” 

* But there is this morning.” 

‘* We send for our letters, when we ex- 
pect to have any.” 

“ Have I the honor of addressing Mrs. 
Whiteaway ?” 


“ Whiteaway is my husband.” 


I was silent. I stood on one foot, and 
crossed my legs, out of nervousness. I 
twirled my hat, with my hands behind my 
back. 

“My name is Nesbitt,” said I, after a 
long and awkward pause. 

“I dare say it may be,” answered Mrs. 
Whiteaway. 

‘TI am schoolmaster at the place where 
the accident occurred in the winter, — 
where your husband was detained over 
night. I dare say you have heard him 
speak of it, and mention me.” 

“* Never,” answered the woman. 

Again ensued a pause. I was very un- 
comfortable; not only was I faint with 
hunger, but disappointed. I had been 
standing on one foot: I had curled the 
other in some queer way round the stand- 
ing leg, in an excess of nervousness, and 
now, with a sudden qualm, I tipped for- 
ward, and was obliged to catch at the 
table to support myself, otherwise I should 
have fallen. 

* Now, then!” exclaimed the farmer’s 
wife, “what games be you up to now? 
I’ll thank you to take yourself off. I don’t 
like intruders.” 

Then, in desperation, I said, “I beg 
your pardon humbly, Mrs. Whiteaway, I 
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could not help myself. May I ask — 


| would you give mea piece of bread and 
| butter? 


I have had no breakfast, I 

“TI thought as much,” exclaimed she; 
“] knew this would be the end of all this 
palaver. Take yourself off, young man, 
—take yourself off at once. Bread and 
butter! no, not a bite! I didn’t believe 
a word of your tale. Wrote to White- 
away, did you? Invited yourself here, 
indeed? Wanted to see him on urgent 
business — that means, to get a shilling 
out of him.” 

I raised my hand in protest. 

“T know better,” Mrs. Whiteaway con- 
tinued. “I knows the goings-on of you 
beggars. You all pretend to have large 
families, and to be dying of starvation; 
and you go round the country collecting 
bread in a sack, and keep pigs on what 
the charitable give you. No. Get out of 
the house this instant. I am not one to 
be deceived. Notacrust shall you have 
from me.” 

As I retired, crestfallen, she flung this 
parting shot at me. “I know the sort of 
rogue you be. I don’t like the look of 
you to begin with. You go round on false 
excuses, to see the inside of folk’s houses, 
where you may steal a few silver spoons. 
If the police come this way, I’ll mind to 
bid them keep a sharp lookout for you — 
there.” 

I left, much depressed. Now a raven- 
ing, wolf-like desire for food woke up in 
my vitals, and I picked grass and gnawed 
it. A laborer, of whom I inquired the 
way, told me that Mr. Parnacott lived a 
mile further. I walked on eagerly —I 
was sure of food at his house. 

He inhabited a trim, villa-like residence 
with a verandah round it, about which 
clematis and westeria were blooming and 
scenting the air. I was too hungry to 
admire, but not to notice, the pretty com- 
bination of white clematis and blue wes- 
teria, with the delicate, yellow green young 
leaves of the latter. 

I rang at the door, and a neat maid 
opened and admitted me. I was shown 
into the parlor. A moment later, in rushed 
Mr. Parnacott, with both hands extended. 

“So glad to see you. I wish you had 
come an hour earlier in time for break- 
fast. Now we must wait. I never, on 
principJe, have anything between meals; 
but there is music, my dear fellow, — 
come into my sanctum and hear. I have 
got Bach open, and have been practising 
his most difficult fugue in Dg minor. 
What a man that grand old Sebastian 
was! He lived before his time! Like 
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all geniuses, he lived for an appreciative 
future. Fancy his fugues on the spinet! 
impossible! On the harpischord! intol- 
erable! The pianoforte was not in his 
day. Come along; I have something to 
show you. I have just received a copy of 
‘Science of Fugue,’ published in 1752, — 
an original copy,—and I have been en- 
joying it allthe morning. Figured base. 
Comealong. We lunch at half past one.” 

He drew me into his little back room, 
and seated himself at the piano. He 
struck a chord, then turning his head over 
his shoulder, asked, “You are fond of 
music?” 

“Yes, very.” 

“Do you play yourself?” 

“A little.” 

“Bach?” 

oN 

“Not Bach! Then you are in dark- 
ness. Are you fond of fugues?” 

“T cannot say,” I replied; and to this 
day I would make the same answer, empty 
or full, “I really cannot say.” 

Fugues are beyond my musical horizon. 
They may be very fine, but they are very 
bewildering. They appeal to the brain, 
not tothe ear. They demand a scientific 
knowledge of music, not a musical soul. 


To me they resemble a_ steeplechase. 
Away go the parts, helter-skelter over the 
hedges, tripping one another up, down 
into the ditches, head over heels, up again. 
Tally-ho! away at neck and neck tear! 
The devil take the hindermost! 

“Now we come to a very choice pas- 


sage,” exclaimed Mr. Parnacott, “be all 
ear.” His fingers raced, twisted, jumped, 
the hands played leap-frog, helter-skelter ! 
I thought the wires must have given way. 
On the table was a tumbler and a red, 
porous, earthenware water-bottle. Unob- 
served, I poured out a glass and drank 
it off. The water slaked my thirst, but 
did not satisfy my hunger. The fugue 
went on, it seemed interminable; it went 
on upon my nerves — they thrilled, leaped, 
twinged; I could bear it no more. It 
drove me desperate. I sprang to my feet, 
I put my hand down on the fingers of the 
instrumentalist, and whilst cold perspira- 
tion streamed from my brow and literally 
dripped from me, I said, with white face 
and quivering lips, “ A piece of bread and 
butter!—a piece of bread and butter is 
worth more than all the fugues ever writ- 
ten by old Bach or any other fool!” 
“What!” exclaimed Mr. Parnacott, 
Springingup. ‘“ Youareinsane, sir! You 
take extraordinary liberties. This is my 
house, sir! This is my instrument, sir! 
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These are my fingers, sir! This is my 
Bach, sir! You forget yourself, school- 
master! Allow me to show you the door.” 

I left the house quivering in every fibre. 
That dreadful fugue had driven me to 
desperation. A fugue is never soothing, 
— on an empty stomach it is maddening. 

I lurched along the road, now hot, now 
cold, mopping my face, then sitting down 
on a bank to compose myself. My head 
swam when I stood up, and a cloud 
seemed to drift before my eyes. I feared 
losing consciousness. I looked at my 
watch and saw that the time was noon. 
I knew that about a mile and a half across 
the fields was Harwood Park. Should I 
venture there? Mr. Harwood had assured 
me of a welcome. He was a blunt, open- 
hearted man. I would tell him my need, 
and he would at once order me some 
lunch. It was now too late to think of 
breakfast. 

I walked over the fields golden with 
buttercups. The hedges were full of haw- 
thorn, and the path under them looked as 
though they had been snowed over, — 
they were strewn with the fallen flowers. 
The birds were singing, the flowers were 
expanded to the sun,—all nature was 
brimming with happiness, except myself, 
and I asked for very little to be happy as 
any bird or blossom. I asked for nothing 
but a piece of bread and butter. 

The fresh grass about me, the sweet 
scents exhaled by the flowers, revived 
and soothed me. I felt better when I 
reached the park gates. The rhododen- 
drons were a blaze of bloom, crimson, 
white, and lilac. The azaleas also, yel- 
low, salmon-colored, and crushed straw- 
berry, were a mass of flower. The red 
and pink thorns were also in bloom, so 
were the laburnum and guelder roses. 
The drive to the house lay between banks 
of color. 

The mansion is handsome, in the Italian 
style, built about the end of last century 
or the beginning of this, with lonic pilas- 
ters, and windows let in between them, and 
a pediment over the door containing the 
arms of the Harwoods. Before the house 
was a terrace beautiful with azaleas, and a 
fountain. Large glass doors opened into 
the hall. I rang, somewhat timidly, and 
stood looking at my reflection in the panes. 
I admit that I did not appear to advantage. 
I was pale and hot, and out of sorts. Re- 
member, I had eaten nothing for sixteen 
hours, and had recently recovered from a 
sickness. This sickness had left me thin, 
so that the clothes, which once fitted me, 
hung loose about my attenuated form, 
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Moreover, they were not new. The knees 
of my trousers portruded. The seams of 
my coat showed white, and my right sleeve 
was glossy. The full blaze of sunlight 
was on me, as I stood before the house, 
bringing out these imperfections with 
cruel distinctness. I had intended treat- 
ing myself to a new suit at Whitsuntide; 
but my illness, and the expense of finding 
a substitute, had forced me to abandon 
the idea. I drew a dogskin glove on my 
left hand. It was split at the thumb, but 
by folding the thumb across the palm I 
concealed the gap. Whilst adjusting 
my shirt-collar, which had become limp 
through the heat I was in, a footman came 
to the door and opened it. He was in 
livery, red plush and black. He eyed 
me superciliously. My nervousness over- 
came me, and I did not find voice at first. 
Then he said, “ Look here, young man; I 
think you’ve made a mistake, and ought 
to have gone round to the back door.” 

“| want to see Mr. Harwood,” said I. 

** Not at home.” 

* Will he be long?” 

“Don’t know—fishing; got a party 
with him.” 

“ May I speak with Mrs. Harwood?” 

He hesitated, and again studied me. 

“What do you want? What is your 
name?” 

“ My name is Nesbitt. Mrs. Harwood 
knows all about me; be so good as to ask 
her to grant me an interview.” 

** Come inside.” 

He ushered me into the hall. 
you can stand or sit in a corner, 
turn directly.” 

He went leisurely away. 

A handsome large hall, with the stair- 
case opening out of it, and family portraits, 
full length, adorning the walls. On the 
right was the door into the dining-room. 
I saw it, because the door was open. The 
table was laid, and glittered with glass and 
silver, which the butler was arranging. I 
saw him with a silver basket and a fork 
putting bread to each napkin. I was al- 
most irresistibly impelled to rush in and 
seize some of the bread. I refrained my- 
self, but the effort was great. My hungry 
stomach almost cried out. Presently the 
footman returned. I had seated myself. 
I rose to zeceive his message. 

“Werry sorry,” said he; “Mr. Har- 
wood is not at home, and missus is en- 
gaged. If you want anything particular, 
she said you was to send word by me.” 

“IT want—I want,” said I, trembling 
and gasping, — “I want some bread and 
butter.” 


“ There, 
I'll re- 
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“ Now, look here,” said the footman; 
* T’ve done wrong in letting you in at this 
door. I see you are drunk. You go at 
once. Go peaceably.” 

“T entreat you,” I exclaimed, “have 
consideration on me. I must have some 
bread and butter.” 

“Mr. Newberry,” said the footman, 
calling the butler from the dining-room, 
“here’s an intoxicated fellow got into the 
’all. Help me to turn him out before the 
gentlefolks arrive.” 

To escape the ignominy of expulsion, I 
left of my own accord. I walked down 
the drive. I turned twice and looked be- 
hind me. I saw the red waistcoat and 
breeches of the footman through the glass. 
He was watching to see me off the prem- 
ises. The butler was at the dining-room 
window. I could see his white tie. De- 
jected, scarce able to walk, I staggered 
through the lodge gates. 

I met the gamekeeper, who told me that 
Mr. Cudmore lived a mile and a half off, 
on the other side of the moor. I resolved 
to visit him. I would not have done so 
had I been received and entertained else- 
where, as his acquaintance was not one I 
cared to cultivate; but under the circum- 
stances, I could not help myself. There 
was no train back till 4.28 P.M., three 
hours and a half hence. I must have 
something to eat before then. It would 
take me another hour to reach home. 
Four hours and a half more of starvation 
was to me an unendurable thought. I 
felt that I cow/d not go on so long without 
food. I did not ask for much ; one piece 
of bread and butter would be enough to 
keep me alive, if the bread were cut in a 
thick slab, and the butter laid on with a 
trowel. There is much nutriment in but- 
ter,as much as in bread. That is why I 
always insist on butter with my bread. 
The mile and a half across the moor 
seemed endless, and cost me a long ram- 
ble. There were numerous paths over it, 
and I did not know which to take. I had 
forgotten the directions of the keeper. I 
lost my way. 

At last I reached Mr. Cudmore’s house. 
He was a miller. As I approached, I met 
a boy dusted over with flour, probably his 
son. I asked if the miller were at home. 

“Yes,” was the reply; “at home, and 
has friends.” 

“ Friends! 
lieved. 

“Yes, I reckon.” 

I hastened to the mill. 
furiously with hope. 


To dinner?” I was re- 


My heart beat 
As I drew near I 
heard a rough voice singing, then a chorus 
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of hoarse bass, regardless of time and 
tune. 

The voices issued from the mill. I 
went in. Miller Cudmore was there, with 
three men. A great jug of cider stood on 
the flour-bin ; each of the men had a glass 
in his hand. 

Directly Cudmore saw me, he knew me, 
and shook hands affectionately; then, 
with an oath, insisted on shaking hands a 
second time, then a third, then on his 
companions shaking hands with me. 
“All jolly good fellows!—very jolly. 
Jolly companions every one. Bank holi- 
day.” Evidently the men had been drink- 
ing. Whitsun Monday is a_ universal 
holiday. Friends had come to enjoy the 
day with him; and how could it be better 
enjoyed than by getting drunk? Their 
coats were white with flour. The flour 
was in their hair; their red, damp faces 
were dusted with it. They sat on sacks 
filled with grain, or on flour-bins, 

“ Now, then — begin again!” shouted 
Cudmore; and in a hoarse voice he 
yelled, — 


Old Arscott, he was a hunting squire,* 
Tally-ho! Tally-ho! Tally-ho! 

He hunted a fox with a brush of fire, 
Tally-ho! Tally-ho! Tally-ho! 

He rode a good horse, and he drank good ale, 
Tally-ho! Tally-ho! Tally-ho! 

He swore, till the parson and maids turned 


pale, 
Tally-ho! Tally-ho! Tally-ho! 


The Tally-hoes were sung in discordant 
chorus, with much spilling of cider from 
the glasses, which were waved over the 
heads of the drinkers. 

“ By George!” exclaimed Cudmore, in- 
terrupting his song, “ our good friend, the 
schoolmaster, has no drink. Here, man! 
there’s not another glass, so just join lips 
to the jug.” Then he roared forth, — 


Old Arscott, he heard, of a Sunday morn, 
Tally-ho! Tally-ho! Tally-ho! 

How the bells did call, and he said in scorn, 
Tally-ho! Tally-ho! Tally-ho! 

An hour of sermons is Hell to me, 
Tally-ho! Tally-ho! Tally-ho! 

My Heaven is to hunt through eternity ! 
Tally-ho! Tally-ho! Tally-ho! 


“ Drink, schoolmaster, drink !” shouted 
Cudmore. ‘Look y’ here, lads! this 
schoolmaster is half a parson, and won’t 
drink good cider. Open his mouth and 
pour it in.” 

“1 will take sufficient,” said I, “but I 

* Squire Arscott of Tetcott is famous in the north of 


Devon. He is said to be still heard riding and blowing 
his horn of stormy nights. He died in 1788, aged 69. 





entreat you to allow me a piece of bread 
and butter with it. I cannot drink on an 
empty stomach.” 

“Dash me!” roared the miller, “the 
chap has got an empty stomach. Now 
you are a lucky dog to have so much room 
for cider. I wish we had your luck. 
Look here, lads! knock the schoolmaster 
down, and we’ll pour cider into his empty 
stomach till he’s chuck-full.” 

“T entreat you, forbear!” I cried, in an 
agony of fear. 

Knock me down! They could do that 
with a feather, I was so weak with hunger, 
exhausted with my walk, and frail through 
sickness. 

“We will — we will, by George ! unless 
you finish the jug at a draught. Shall we 
not, Simon? What do you say, Dick? 
Eh, Thomas Langworthy ?” 

His companions acquiesced. I put the 
jug to my mouth, and drank as much as I 
could. 

“Let us look.” They caught the jug 
from me and peered into it. “Oh, the 
sneak! he hasn’t half emptied it. Drink 
again, or we’ll have you down.” 

I was forced again to apply my lips to 
the jug, and take a long draught. Then 
I could no more; I dashed the cider out 
of it on the floor, turned, and sprang 
through the mill door. 

I heard a shout, then the tipsy men 
rushed after me, swearing horribly; but 
I hid myself behind the stable door, and 
heard them stumble against each other, 
quarrel, and call for more drink. I waited 
till I heard Cudmore’s voice begin, — 


Old Arscott, he lay on his dying bed, 
Tally-ho! Tally-ho! Tally-ho! 


I waited for no more, but escaped on to 
the moor. I felt, as I tried to walk back 
over the moor, that I was in a worse con- 
dition than before. Onan empty stomach 
I had taken a good deal of cider, and it 
mounted to my head. I knew that I 
reeled. I was conscious that I was tipsy, 
and I was distressed and ashamed at it. 
Nothing but solid food would recover me. 

I encountered the miller’s son again, 
and he directed me the nearest way to the 
station. I must pass Whiteaway’s farm 
once more. 

Happening to look over my shoulder, 
after I had said good-bye to the boy, I 
saw, or thought I saw, the rural police- 
man. I hurriedon. I did not wish him 
to see me in the condition I was in. In 
getting over a stile I tumbled, and tore 
my coat and muddied my trousers. My 
hat also got crushed. I picked myself up 
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with difficulty. To compose myself, I 


tried to recollect a hymn from “ Ancient | 


and Modern,” but could recall nothing 
save, — 


Old Arscott, he was a hunting squire, 
Tally-ho! Tally-ho! Tally-ho! 

He hunted a fox with a brush of fire, 
Tally-ho! Tally-ho! Tally-ho! 


So I sang that till interrupted by hiccup, 
which took me badly, owing to want of 
food, I believe. 

I suppose I was near Whiteaway’s farm 
when | saw before me, sitting in the sun, 
under a hedge in a bed of red-robbin and 
bluebells, the dearest little child, with 
fair, flaxen hair, and eyes like the heavens. 
But the beauty of the child did not attract 
and rivet my attention. The child was 
eating. It hadin its hand a large round 
of home-made bread, quite three-quarters 
of an inch thick, piled up with cream, 
standing on it the same thickness, and on 
top of the cream was a curl, like a pig’s 
tail, of treacle. This is locally termed 
“thunder and lightning.” Now bread and 
butter is a good thing toa hungry man; 
but bread and cream, with a cur] of trea- 
cle, is enough to throw a full man off his 
equilibrium. If my readers are disposed 


to judge me harshly, let them fast for 


seventeen or eighteen hours, when con- 
valescent, after an attack of rheumatic 
gout, and have a piece of bread and thun- 
der and lightning passed before their 
eyes. Then only will they be able to judge 
me with justice. If I had been only hun- 
gry I might have restrained myself, but 
the alcoholic drink poured into that vast 
vacuum had robbed me of all self-restraint. 
At the sight of the child with the round 
of bread and cream I was like one mad. 
That, and that only, would restore me to 
scbriety, would recover my strength, would 
enable me to reach my destination. I 
stood opposite the child watching it. My 
eyes seemed to sink in solid lumps into 
those creamy depths. My teeth chattered. 
My hands became spasmodically clenched. 
Convulsive movements passed over my 
face. Spasms contracted my vitals. I 
felt as if my spine yawned and closed 
again with a snap. 

“TI must, I will have your bread and 
cream,” I said in a hoarse voice, approach- 
ing the child. ‘Do not scream, do not 
run away; I will not hurt you, but have 
your food | will.” 

The little one started to its feet, and 
shrieked at the sight of my wild face and 
ravening jaws. It tried toescape. Then 
I caught it by the shoulder with one hand, 
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wrenched the bread from it with the other, 
and was about, with a sigh of satisfaction, 
to ram the whole round into my mouth 
and down my throat, when a hand clutched 
my neck. I was held as ina vise. I 
heard, “ We have you now, you drunken 
vagabond, robbing and assaulting a child. 
I’ve been follering you ever so long. 
First, entering Mrs, Whiteaway’s and 
frightening her into fits; then insulting 
Mr. Parnacott; then that owdacious, you 
invaded the Park; and last, after drinking 
more with Miller Cudmore, you assault 
and rob the child.” 

The bread was taken from me, to be 
produced at the petty sessions as evidence 
against me. I collapsed altogether, and 
sank fainting at the feet of the rural po- 
liceman. I had neither strength nor spirit 
left. 

I have not much more to tell. 

I was had up before the magistrates on 
the double charge of drunkenness and 
assault. I remember every word that the 
presiding magistrate said in passing sen- 
tence. His words burnt themselves into 
my brain, I had been unable to deny that 
I was intoxicated, for I knew that the 
miller’s cider had upset my head. 

The magistrate said that it was a matter 
of regret to himself and the entire bench 
that bank holidays should furnish so many 
cases for the interference of the police. 
It was humiliating for us, as Englishmen, 
to consider that a certain large class of 
Englishmen seemed incapable of enjoying 
a holiday without making beasts of them- 
selves. It was especially distressing to 
the bench to have brought before them 
one who, by his position, should set an 
example to old and young, and by his edu- 
cation should be superior to low and 
grovelling vices. Considering that this 
was a first offence, and that I seemed 
penitent, the bench was disposed to deal 
leniently with me, in the hope that this 
would be a warning to me which I might 
never forget, and that on bank holidays I 
should be especially careful how I dis- 
posed of my time. The bench would 
impose on me a nominal fine of one shil- 
ling, which, with the expenses, would 
make sixteen. The chairman, in conclu- 
sion, expressed his sincere hope that this 
was the last time I should appear before 
them under such disgraceful circum- 
stances. He must add, for his own part, 
that he felt—and he had no doubt his 
fellow-magistrates on the bench concurred 
with him — that I had made matters worse 
by the altogether preposterous explana- 
tion of the circumstances which I had 
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offered as my excuse, and which it was 
impossible for them to receive. 

This sentence was followed by a special 
meeting of the School Board, attended by 
all the members. After the meeting I was 
informed by the secretary that my ser- 


vices would be dispensed with at the end | 


of three months, when the substitute who 
had taken my place during my illness 
would become permanent head master of 
the school. The secretary regretted, on 
behalf of the committee, that my recent 
conduct had been such as to leave them 
no choice in the matter. 

Thus it happens that I am no longer 
schoolmaster. I have applied for other 
schools, but have been invariably unsuc- 
cessful. My evil report, as a drunkard, 
has preceded me. My career in the scho- 
lastic profession is closed. This is not 
all. I was engaged to a very charming 
girl with a little money of her own. Some 
ill-natured person sent her the local paper 
containing the notice of my appearance 
before the magistrates, and sentence. 
She broke off the engagement forthwith. 

I am about to apply for a free passage 
to Australia. England is no place for 
me now. I may do better in a new coun- 
try, but my heart is weak, and I shall 
never be fit for much. When I had 
handed over the school to my successor, 
I walked to the railway cutting, and sat 
on the bank in the sun, and watched the 
6.35 down train go by. 

“Oh!” said I, “if I had let that train- 
load of passengers stick in the snow last 
winter, and had not held out a finger to 
help them, I should now be master in the 
school, Polly Parkinson would be my 
= my heart would be sound as a 

ell, 


From Temple Bar. 
MRS. MONTAGU. 


/ MATTHEW RoBINSON, of West Layton 
in Yorkshire, married when he was eigh- 
teen, and before he was forty found him- 
self father of a numerous family — seven 
sons and two daughters. His wife, whose 
maiden name was Drake, had inherited 
property in Cambridgeshire, and this 
Seems to have been the cause of their 
settling at Cambridge about the year 1727. 
They may also have been induced to do 
so from the fact that Dr. Conyers Middle- 
ton, Mrs. Robinson’s stepfather, held 
the office of public librarian there. Con- 
yers Middleton became subsequently cel- 
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ebrated by his “ Life of Cicero;” but at 
this time he was chiefly known as the 
malignant enemy of the learned Bentley, 
master of Trinity College, and as the 
author of various polemical tracts and 
treatises. 

Middleton took an interest in the grand- 
children of his deceased wife. His favor- 
ite among them was his goddaughter 
Elizabeth, the elder of the two girls. 
When first he saw her she was not quite 
eight years old. He was at once struck 
by her precocious intelligence, and under- 
took to begin her education. Her power 
of attention, and strength of memory, were 
tested in the following way. He kept her 
with him while conversing with visitors 
on subjects far beyond her grasp, and 
expected her both to listen, and to give 
him afterwards some account of what had 
passed. The exercise was a severe one, 
but his little pupil profited by it. Guided 
by him, she made her first steps in Latin, 
her knowledge of which, in after life, was 
an inexhaustible source of pleasure. She 
often regretted that she had not learnt 
Greek as well. 

A favorite amusement of the young 
Robinsons was that of playing at Parlia- 
ment, their gentle mother sitting by and 
obligingly acting as speaker, a title which 
her children habitually used when men- 
tioning her among themselves. Often, 
when dispute waxed too warm, had she to 
interfere, and restore order among the 
senators, of whom Elizabeth was not the 
least eloquent. 

Wimpole Hall, now the home of the 
Yorkes, was, in the early part of last cen- 
tury, inhabited by Lord Oxford.* In 
1731, Mrs. Robinson went from Cambridge 
to pay a visit there, taking her daughter 
Elizabeth with her. Lord and Lady Ox- 
ford had an only child and heiress, Lady 
Margaret Harley, who, a few years later, 
became Duchess of Portland. Lady Mar- 
garet was eighteen, and Elizabeth Robin- 
son eleven. In spite of the difference in 
their ages, they became friends at once. 
Lady Margaret was immensely diverted 
by Elizabeth’s liveliness of mind, and 
restlessness of body, and — being addict- 
ed to dispensing nicknames — called her 
Fidget. Elizabeth was doubtless flattered 
by the notice the other accorded her. On 
getting back to Cambridge, she sat down 
to write a letter to her new friend, but 
had difficulty in finding something to say. 
One can imagine her chewing the feather 


* Edward, second Earl. His father, Robert Harley, 
first Earl, was treasurer under Queen Anne, 
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of her pen, and rolling her eyes, in the 
agony of composition. At last she be- 
gan:— 


This Cambridge is the dullest piace: it 
neither affords anything entertaining nor ridic- 
ulous enough to put into a letter. Were it 
half so difficult to find something to say as 
something to write, what a melancholy set of 
people should we be who love prating ! 


Letter-writing soon ceased to cause her 
the slightest effort. This was well, for 
she was cut off for a period from all but 
epistolary intercourse with Lady Marga- 
ret, owing to her father’s settling at a 
place he owned in Kent, Mount Morris, 
near Hythe. Had Mr. Robinson followed 
his inclination, he would have preferred 
living in London, for he much appreciated 
the society of his fellow-men. But pru- 
dence forbade this. Though comfortably 
off, he was: not wealthy, and already his 
elder sons were treading on his heels. 
He fell to repining at times, declaring that 
living in the country was simply sleeping 
with his eyes open. His daughter Eliza- 
beth (evidently now an authority in the 
household) would rally him sharply when 
he spoke so, and we learn from one of 
her letters that she had taken to putting 
saffron in his tea to enliven his spirits. 


His temper, for all that, continued most 


uncertain. Once, after promising to take 
her to the Canterbury races, and the fes- 
tivities which followed them, he changed 
his mind suddenly, and decided on remain- 
ing at home. Keenly disappointed was 
Elizabeth, who was so eager about danc- 
ing, that she fancied she had at some 
time or other been bitten by the tarantula. 
But philosophy came to her aid, and she 
confessed that writing a long letter to her 
dear duchess was a more rational pleas- 
ure than “jumping and cutting capers.” 

Her health was not altogether satisfac- 
tory. An affection of the hip-joint was 
the cause of her being ordered to Bath in 
1740. Neither the place itself, nor the 
lounging life led by the bathers, were 
much to her taste. It amused her, though, 
to comment satirically on the people she 
saw. Who, one wonders, were the good 
folks thus turned inside out? 


There is one family here that affect sense. 
Their stock is indeed so low that, if they laid 
out much, they would be in danger of becom- 
ing bankrupt ; but, according to their present 
economy, it will last them their lives. And 
everybody commends them —for who will not 
praise what they do not envy? To commend 
what they admire, is above the capacity of the 
generality. 
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On leaving Bath, she spent some weeks 
with the Duke and Duchess of Portland 
at their grand house in Whitehall. Dur- 
ing her visit she was ordered by the doc- 
tor to enter on a fresh course of baths — 
this time at Marylebone —and thither 
she used to proceed every morning in the 
ducal coach. The duchess accompanied 
her on the first occasion, and was “ fright- 
ened out of her wits” at the intrepidity 
with which she plunged in. Lord Dup- 
plin, who was given to rhyming, actually 
found material for an ode in the account 
he received of Miss Fidget’s aquatic feats. 

The following year, Mr. Robinson’s 
younger daughter, Sarah, caught the small- 
pox. Elizabeth who, besides being rather 
delicate, had a considerable share of 
beauty to lose, was at once removed by 
her parents from Mount Morris, and sent 
to lodge in the house of a gentleman 
farmer living a few miles off —a certain 
Mr. Smith of Hayton. By most young 
women, familiar, as was she, with the de- 
lights of Ranelagh, Vauxhall, and Maryle- 
bone Gardens, the life at Hayton would 
have been thought supremely dull; but 
Elizabeth had a mind too well stored to 
find time hang heavy. “J am not sorry,” 
she writes, “to be without the appurte- 
nances of equipage for a while, that I may 
know how much of my happiness depends 
upon myself, and how much comes from 
the things about me.” Mr. Smith, who 
enjoyed an income of four hundred a year, 
she describes as a busy, anxious person, 
very silent, and disposed to be niggardly. 
Mrs. Smith was a good sort of body, ex- 
cellent at making cheeses and syllabubs. 
The two Miss Smiths were worthy dam- 
sels, yet hardly interesting to the pupil of 
Conyers Middleton. The house was as 
clean as a new pin; it contained much 
worm-eaten panelling and antique furni- 
ture, well rubbed and polished. The 
room assigned to Elizabeth was spacious 
though dark, owing to the masses of ivy 
veiling the windows. Here she reigned 
undisturbed; a big clock on the staircase 
landing struck the hours with solemn 
regularity. From without came the caw- 
ing of rooks, and the grating noise of a 
rusty weathercock fixed in the stump of 
an old oak-tree. She wrote of course to 
the Duchess of Portland, apologizing for 
addressing her Grace on paper “ ungilded 
and unadorned.” To Miss Donnellan,* 
another favored correspondent, whose ac- 
quaintance she had made at Bath, she 


* The friend and correspondent of Dean Swift, Mrs. 
Delany, and other people of note in her day. 
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gives the following account of herself and 
her surroundings : — 


I am forced to go back to former ages for 
my companions ; Cicero and Plutarch’s heroes 
are my only company. I cannot extract the 
least grain of entertainment out of the good 
family I am with; my best friends among the 
living are a colony of rooks who have settled 
themselves in a grove by my window. The 
wake me early in the morning, for which I am 
obliged to them for some hours of reading, and 
some moments of reflection, of which they are 
the subject. I have not yet discovered the 
form of their government, but I imagine it is 
democratical. There seems an equality of 
power and property, and a wonderful agree- 
ment of opinion. I am apt to fancy them wise 
for the same reason I have thought some men 
and some books so, because they are solemn, 
and because I do not understand them. If I 
continue here long, I shall grow a good natu- 
ralist. I have applied myself to nursing chick- 
ens, and have been forming the manners of a 
young calf, but I find it a very dull scholar. 


At last, Sarah Robinson was _pro- 


nounced convalescent; and the sisters, 
who were devoted to one another, were 
permitted to have an interview, in the 
open air, at a distance of six feet apart. 
Soon after, all fear of infection being gone, 
Elizabeth bid adieu to Hayton and its in- 
mates (not forgetting the rook republic), 


and returned home. 

Miss Robinson was not of a susceptible 
nature. There is reason to believe that, 
during her stay in London, she had several 
sighing swains at her feet. ‘There is 
mention too, in one of her letters, of a cer- 
tain clownish squire, a visitor at Hayton, 
who complimented her “ with all the force 
of rural gallantry.” But this gentleman 
she could only liken to a calf, and his 
attentions were received with polite in- 
difference. Indeed, on the subject of 
marriage, she had decided opinions. 

When I marry [was her written declaration] 
I do not intend to enlist entirely under the 
banner of Cupid or Plutus, but take prudent 
consideration, and decent inclination, for my 
advisers, I like a coach and six extremely ; 
but a strong apprehension of repentance would 
not suffer me to accept it from many that pos- 
sess it, 

A suitor of an approved type soon pre- 
sented himself. In the person of Edward 
Montagu, Esquire, the main requirements 
seemed combined. He was of good birth, 
being a grandson of the first Lord Sand- 
wich: he was rich, and had prospects of 
increased wealth some day. He had a 
place in Yorkshire, another in Berkshire, 
and a house in town. He represented 
Huntingdon in Parliament. Aw reste, he 
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was a courteous gentleman, grave in as- 
pect and demeanor, and some thirty years 
her senior. It may be added that he was 
a mathematician of distinction, happiest 
when alone pursuing his studies. 

In August, 1742, being then twenty-two, 
Elizabeth Robinson became Mrs. Mon- 
tagu. It was not without a flutter of 


Y| anxiety that she took even this prudent 


step, but the sequel showed that she had 
chosen wisely. A more generous, indul- 
gent husband she could not have found. 
*“ He has no desire of power but to do 
good,” was her report, after some experi- 
ence of his temper, “and no use of it but 
to make happy.” She suffered a heavy 
bereavement, two years afterwards, in the 
loss of an infant boy, her only child. 
This affected her health, and we hear of 
frequent visits paid by her to Tunbridge 
Wells todrink the waters. Here is a pic- 
ture of the folks she encountered on the 
Pantiles : — 


Tunbridge seems the parliament of the world, 
where every country and every rank has its 
representative ; we have Jews of every tribe, 
and Christian people of all nations and condi- 
tions. Next to some German, whose noble 
blood might entitle him to be Grand Master 
of Malta, sits a pin-maker’s wife from Smock 
Alley ; pickpockets, who are come to the top 
- their profession, play with noble dukes at 

rag. 


The letters of Mrs. Montagu have been 
compared with those of her kinswoman by 
marriage, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
to the disadvantage of the latter. Of the 
two, Lady Mary is the livelier and wittier 
on paper, but her writings are disfigured 
by a coarseness which, with the other’s 
taste, she might have avoided. Mrs. 
Montagu is seen at her best when ad- 
dressing intimate friends. Her style is 
then easy and natural, and the good things 
that drop from her pen are worth picking 
up; but it is another affair when she 
writes to a stranger, especially one whom 
she intends to dazzle with her learning. 
She then drags in gods and goddesses to 
adorn her pages, uses metaphor to strain- 
ing, and moralizes at wearisome length. 

The Montagus, though living in perfect 
harmony, afforded each other little com- 
panionship. When at Sandleford, their 
favorite residence near Newbury, in Berk- 
shire, Mr. Montagu was all day long shut 
up in his study. His wife was thrown on 
her own resources for amusement. With 
country neighbors often stupid, and of- 
tener rough, she had nothing in common. 
It is just possible that she felt the winged 
fiend ennui hovering over her. Some 
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remarks addressed to a correspondent on 
the necessity of occupation give that im- 
pression : — 


It is better to pass one’s life 2 faire des riens, | 
qua rien faire. Do but do something ; the | 
application to it will make it appear impor- | 
tant, and the being the doer of it laudable, so | 
that one is sure to be pleased one’s self. To} 
please others is a task so difficult one may | 
never attain it, and perhaps not so necessary 
that one is obliged to attempt it. 


To please others was no such difficult 
task tor her, and she must have known it. 
Cultivated society was the element in 
which she was made to move. She was 
always glad when the time arrived to get 
into her postchaise, and roll over the fifty- 
six miles that lay between Sandleford and 
her house in Hill Street, Berkeley Square. 
This habitation was at once stately and 
convenient; one room was furnished in 
the Chinese style: the walls were lively 
with pagodas, willow-trees, and simpering 
Celestials. Here she collected around her 
the witty and wise. Her salon quickly 
became the fashion. We find her on one 
occasion apologizing to a lady for not an- 
swering her letter, and explaining that, on 
the previous day, the Chinese room was 
filled by a succession of people from 
eleven in the morning till eleven at night.” 
She is said to have introduced the cus- 
tom — which did not however take perma- 
nent root —of giving midday breakfasts. 
Madame du Boccage, a lady of eminence 
in the French literary world, who hap- 
pened to be in England in 1750, gives a 
description of one of them ina letter to 
her sister, Madame Duperron. It appears 
that bread-and-butter cakes, hot and cold, 
biscuits of every shape and flavor, formed 
the solid portion of the feast. ‘Tea, coffee, 
and chocolate were the beverages pro- 
vided. The hostess, wearing a white 
apron, and a straw hat (like those with 
which porcelain shepherdesses are 
crowned), stood at the table pouring out 
the tea. Madame du Boccage was much 
impressed by the fine table linen, the 
gleaming cups and saucers, and the ex- 
cellence of the tea, which in those days 
cost about sixteen shillings apound. But 
especially did she admire the lady of the 
house, who deserved, she considered, “ to 
be served at the table of the gods.” 

Mrs. Montagu had, all her life, been a 
student of Shakespeare, and an ardent 
admirer of his works. Her indignation 
may be imagined therefore when Voltaire 
dared to condemn what he was pleased to 
call des farces monstreuses of the bard of 





| Avon.* It was contended by Voltaire 


that Corneille was immeasurably superior 
to Shakespeare as a dramatist, inasmuch 
as the latter set at nought Aristotle’s uni- 
ties of time and place, and otherwise vio- 
| lated accepted rules of dramatic composi- 
tion. That the vigor and freedom which 
characterize Shakespeare’ s genius should 
| be depreciated, and the stilted artificiali- 
ties of the French school held up to admi- 
ration, was more than Mrs. Montagu 
could stand. She thus denounces the 
philosopher of Ferney, and his opinions, 
in a letter to Gilbert West : — 


Foolish coxcomb! Rules can no more make 
a poet than receipts a cook. There must be 
taste, there must be skill. Oh, that we were 
as sure our fleets and armies could drive the 
French out of America as that our poets and 
tragedians can drive them out of Parnassus, 
I hate to see these tame creatures, taught to 
pace by art, attack fancy’s sweetest child. 


There was nothing for it but to enter 
the lists herself, and measure swords with 
the assailant. She accordingly set to 
work at her “ Essay on the Writings and 
Genius of Shakespeare,” and very well 
she acquitted herself of the task. Her 
essay, though heavy, did credit to her 
taste and erudition. It was published in 
1769, and had no small success. From 
first to last, six editions appeared. She 
treated Voltaire in it with surprising for- 
bearance; yet he is said to have been 
extremely nettled at his sovereign dictum 
being called in question — and by a woman 
too! This was not her only literary per- 
formance. To the “ Dialogues of the 
Dead,” of which her friend Lord Lyttleton 
was the author, she contributed three, the 
brightest being that in which Mercury 
and Mrs. Modish are made to converse. 
Mrs. Modish is a typical woman of fashion 
of the day. Mercury summons her to 
cross the Styx with him, and she — sur- 
prised and unprepared — ‘pleads i in excuse 
divers trumpery engagements (balls, plays, 
card-assemblies, and the like), to meet 
which she neglects all her home duties. 
As several fine ladies tossed their heads 
on reading the dialogue, and declared the 
Modish utterances to be “abominably 
satirical,” we may presume that the cap 
fitted. 

In 1770, Mrs. Montagu had completely 
establisiied her empire in the world of 
literature. A list of the remarkable peo- 
ple who assembled beneath her roof would 
fill a page. She was on terms of friendly 


* This criticism was passed in reference to the comic 
scenes in “ Henry IV.”’ and “ Henry V.” 
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intimacy with Johnson, Goldsmith, Burke, 
Hume, Reynolds, Walpole, Garrick, Dr. 
Burney, Dr. Young, Bishop Percy, Lords 
Lyttleton, Bath, Monboddo, and a host 
more. Of the other sex may be named 
Mesdames Carter, Chapone, Barbauld, 
Boscawen, Thrale, Vesey, Ord, and Miss 
Burney. Dr. Doran, in his memoir of 
Mrs. Montagu, explains how her parties, 
and those given by Mrs. Vesey and Mrs. 
Ord, came to be called Bluestocking As- 
semblies. It seems that Mr. Benjamin 
Stillingfleet, who was always a welcome 
guest at them, wore stockings of a bluish 
grey; and this peculiarity was fixed upon, 
by those disposed to deride such gather- 
ings, as affording a good stamp wherewith 
to brand them. A Bluestocking Club never 
existed. There was a Literary Clud, of 
which Sir Joshua Reynolds and Dr. John- 
son were the promoters, and to this the 
so-called bluestockings of both sexes be- 
longed. 

It was in 1774 that Hannah More was 
first introduced to Mrs. Montagu. Han- 
nah was the daughter of a schoolmaster in 
Gloucestershire, and had come up to town 
at the invitation of Garrick. Her ambi- 
tion from her earliest childhood had been 
to mix in intellectual society, and win for 
herself, if possible, a place therein. This 
she succeeded in doing with a swiftness 
that will surprise those who have tried to 
read the plays and ballads by which she 
made her name. Her/cleverness, sound 
sense, and fresh enthusiasm attracted the 
“female Mecenas of Hill Street” (so she 
styles Mrs. Montagu), who invited her to 
dinner, Johnson, Reynolds, and Mrs. Bos- 
cawen, being of the party. 


I feel myself a worm [she tells her sister] the 
more a worm from the consequence which was 
given me by mixing with such a society. Mrs. 
Montagu received me with the most encourag- 
ing kindness. She is not only the finest genius, 
but the finest lady I ever saw. Her counte- 
nance is the most animated in the world —the 
sprightly vivacity of fifteen, with the judgment 
and experience of a Nestor. But I fear she is 
hastening to decay very fast ; her spirits are so 
active that they must soon wear out the little 
frail receptacle that holds them. 


Cards were discountenanced in Hill 
Street. After dinner, the company, aug- 
mented by fresh arrivals, divided itself 
into little groups, and much animated con- 
versation went on. The hostess was es- 
pecially brilliant, holding her own in a 
brisk argument against four clever men. 
Hannah was amused at observing how 
“the fine ladies and pretty gentlemen” 





who could only talk twaddle, herded to- 
gether. 

Mrs. Montagu was generally happy in 
her friendships, which she made with cau- 
tion, and only abandoned for good reason. 
It is hard to say what first caused a breach 
between her and Johnson, who sometimes 
smothered her with compliments, and as 
often, in chatting with Boswell, spoke of 
her with harshness and disrespect. She, 
it is stated, once pronounced his “ Ras- 
selas” an opiate, and the remark of course 
was not allowed to lie where it fell. In 
return, he fastened on her “Essay on 
Shakespeare,” declaring that there was 
not one sentence of true criticism in the 
whole book. There is reason to suppose 
also that he was jealous of the respectful 
deference she showed to Garrick and Lyt- 
tleton. He certainly caused her pain 
later on, by the sneers he bestowed on the 
latter (then dead) in his “ Lives of the 
Poets.” He had shown her the manu- 
script of the life in question, and the ex- 
pressions in it which offended her she 
had marked for omission. He, however, 
thought fit to disregard her wishes, and 
sent it to press as originally written. On 
opening the book, and finding her idol 
alluded to as “poor Lyttleton,” and ac- 
cused of vanity and a cringing fear of 
criticism, she was naturally incensed. As 
it was not convenient to seek out the 
offender in Bolt Court, she asked him to 
dinner, and he had the temerity to go. 
The repast over, he attempted to engage 
her in conversation, but her icy manner 
repelled him. Retiring, discomfited, he 
seated himself next General Paoli, to 
whom he remarked, “ Mrs. Montagu, sir, 
has dropped me. Now, sir, there are peo- 
ple whom one should like very well to 
drop, but would not wish to be dropped 
by.” After this, open war was declared 
on both sides. Malicious onlookers, for 
sport’s sake, fomented the disagreement. 
Foremost among these was Horace Wal- 
pole. He relates with infinite glee that, 
at a bluestocking assembly at Lady Lu- 
can’s, ‘* Mrs. Montagu and Johnson kept 
at different ends of the chamber, and set 
up altar against altar.” Johnson had 
many reasons for feeling grateful to Mrs. 
Montagu; it is therefore satisfactory to 
know that, at the time of his death, he 
and she were on cordial terms again. 

Not only could she dispute with the 
learned, and frolic with the fashionable, 
in town; but at Sandleford Mrs. Montagu 
kept the farm accounts, and rattled away 
glibly about agriculture. Then again at 
Denton, her husband’s place in Northum- 
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berland, where he owned extensive coal- 
mines, it was she, not he, who visited the 
pits with the overseer, and discussed the 
prospects of trade. Her husband’s apathy 
to what went on around him, and disin- 
clination to move, irritated her, as is evi- 
dent from the slightly petulant remarks 
she lets drop thereupon in her letters. 
She lost all patience with her brother 
William, the clergyman, who preferred a 
life of easy retirement to going ahead in 
his profession. “He leads,” she writes, 
‘a life of such privacy and seriousness as 
looks to the beholders like wisdom; but 
for my part no life of inaction deserves 
thatname.” In1774 her husband’s health 
was visibly failing. He scarcely left the 
house, sought his bed at five o’clock in 
the evening, and did not leave it till near 
noon. He died the following year, be- 
queathing all his property, real and per- 
sonal, tohis widow. She, after an interval 
of seclusion at Sandleford, proceeded to 
the north, and busied herself in visiting 
her coal-mines, and feasting her tenants 
on aliberal scale. Her colliery people she 
blew out with boiled beef and rice pud- 
ding. “It is very pleasant,” she remarks, 
“to see how the poor things cram them- 
selves, and the expense is not great. We 
buy rice cheap, and skimmed milk and 
coarse beef serve the occasion.” Having 
projected various schemes of charity and 
usefulness among her vassals in North- 
umberland, she proceeded to Yorkshire, 
and with the state of affairs on her prop- 
erty there she was equally pleased. A 
prolonged drought, it is true, had this 
summer burnt the country to a brown 
crust; not,a blade of grass was visible; 
cattle had to be driven miles to water. 
Yet her tenants asked no indulgence nor 
favor, but paid their rents like men, hop- 
ing philosophically that the next season 
would be better. 

The following year, she was moving in 
a different scene. She was in Paris, 
where her reputation as a de/ esprit of the 
first rank was established. The doors of 
the greatest houses were thrown open to 
receive her, and she was hurried hither 
and thither in a manner bewildering. 

Voltaire was prevented by age and de- 
crepitude from appearing in public; but 
he heard of her arrival, and took the op- 
portunity of addressing a letter to the 
Academy renewing his attack on Shake- 
speare. She was present when this letter 
(intended as a crushing response to her 
essay) was read. The meeting over, the 
president observed to her apologetically, 
“{ fear, madam, you must be annoyed at 





what you have just heard.” She at once 
answered, “I, sir! Not atall. I am not 
one of M. Voltaire’s friends!” 

She had already named as her heir her 
nephew Matthew Robinson (the younger 
of the two sons of her third brother Mor- 
ris) who assumed, by royal license, the 
surname and arms of Montagu. In young 
Matthew, now a boy of fourteen, her hopes 
and affections were accordingly centred. 
His education was her first care. She 
sent him to Harrow, where he did well. 
In the holidays, she had him taught to 
ride and to dance, the latter exercise be- 
ing essential, in her opinion, for giving 
young people a graceful deportment. She 
was indeed shocked at observing, on one 
of her later visits to Tunbridge Wells, 
that owing to there being a camp hard by 
at Coxheath, young ladies had adopted a 
military air, strutting about with their 
arms akimbo, humming marches, and re- 
fusing to figure in the courtly minuet. 

When he was seventeen, Matthew Mon- 
tagu was entered at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Here again, without doing any- 
thing remarkable, he acquitted himself 
creditably, and never got into a single 
scrape. While he was thus progressing, 
his aunt was preparing to leave her resi- 
dence in Hill Street, and move into a far 
finer mansion which she had purchased 
in Portman Square. This edifice, consid- 
erably altered and modernized, fills up the 
north-west angle of the square. It is 
conspicuous for its size, and the spacious 
enclosure surrounding it. Much building 
and decorating had to be got through be- 
fore the fortunate owner could migrate 
thither. In the following extract froma 
letter written at the time, she proves her- 
self a sharp woman of business : — 


My new house is almost ready. I propose 
to move all my furniture from Hill Street 
thither, and to let my house unfurnished till a 
good purchaser offers. Then, should I get a 
bad tenant, I can seize his goods for rent ; and 
such security becomes necessary in these ex- 
travagant times. 


Meantime, extensive improvements were 
being carried on at Sandleford. Within 
the house, various Gothicisms, in imita- 
tion of Strawberry Hill, were contrived. 
Without, what with widening of streams, 
levelling of mounds, planting in and plant- 
ing out, our good lady’s pursestrings were 
kept perpetually untied. Yet she man- 
aged to keep well within her income. The 
celebrated landscape-gardener, ‘“ Capabil- 
ity” Brown, superintended matters. 


He adapts his schemes [she says] to the 
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character of the place and my purse. We shall 
not erect temples to heathen gods, build proud 
bridges over humble rivulets, or do any of the 
marvellous things suggested by caprice, and 
indulged by the wantonness of wealth. 


The winter of 1782 found Mrs. Montagu 
established at her palace, for so her for- 
eign friends called it, in Portman Square. 
Everything about it delighted her — the 
healthy, open situation, the space, and the 
magnificence. We hear of one room with 
pillars of old Italian green marble, and a 
ceiling painted by Angelica Kaufmann. 
At a later date, she further adorned it 
with those wondrous feather hangings, to 
form which, feathers were sought from 
every quarter, all kinds being acceptable, 
from the flaring plumage of the peacock 
and the parrot to the dingier garb of our 
native birds. It was with reference to 


this feathering of her London nest that 
the poet Cowper wrote : — 


The birds put off their every hue, 
To dress a room for Montagu, 


When Matthew Montagu left Cam- 
bridge, there was a talk of his making the 
grand tour. His aunt, however, decided 
that the atmosphere of home was less 
likely to be corrupting. The scheme was 
therefore abandoned, and he was sent 
forth instead into London society. The 
impression he made was such as to satisfy 
her. She was of course anxious that, if 
he did marry, he should exercise judg- 
ment in his choice. When therefore he 
fixed his affections on a charming girl 
with fifty thousand pounds, she could raise 
no objections. He entered Parliament as 
member for Bossiney,* and in 1787 he 
seconded the address to the throne in a 
maiden speech which appears to have 
attracted some attention; members of 
both Houses called to congratulate his 
aunt upon his successful start in public 
life: “ Indeed, for several mornings,” says 
she, “I had a levée like a minister.” 

In process of time a grand-nephew made 
his appearance, and then Mrs. Montagu’s 
cup of joy seemed to be full. From this 
point her life flowed smoothly onward to 
its close. Death had made sad havoc 
among those who had assembled around 
her once, yet the gaps were quickly filled. 
She entertained more splendidly than 
ever. Her parties differed from the old 
gatherings in Hill Street. Royalty hon- 
ored her with its presence. Titles, stars, 
and decorations, abounded; she herself 
had never been more sparkling; yet the 


* A Cornish borough, now disfranchised. 
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| witty aroma, being more diffused, smelt 
‘fainter. While welcoming the rich, she 
did not forget the poor. Every May 
| Day, the courtyard before her house was 
thronged by a multitude of chimney- 
sweeps, with faces washed for the occa- 
| sion, and for these a banquet of roast 
beef and plum-pudding was provided. 

It surprised her friends that one so 
fragile in appearance, who looked as 
though a breath of wind might blow her 
away, should be equal to the fatigues of a 
worldly existence. Hannah More, when 
first she knew her, had described her as 
“hastening to insensible decay by a slow 
but sure hectic.” Twenty years after, on 
one of her brief visits to town, she found 
her hectic patient (aged seventy-six) “ well, 
bright, and in full song.” The excitement 
afforded by mixing with the giddy world 
had long since wearied and sickened the 
worthy Hannah, but to the mistress of 
Montagu House it bad become a neces- 
sity. Without it she would have moped. 
She resigned her sceptre gradually and 
reluctantly. Sir Nathaniel Wraxall al- 
ludes in a rather malicious tone to the 
splendor of her attire, when in extreme 
old age, and especially to the quantity of 
diamonds that flashed on head, neck, 
arms, and fingers. “I used to think,” he 
says, “that these glittering appendages of 
opulence sometimes helped to dazzle the 
disputant whom her‘arguments might not 
always convince, or her literary reputation 
intimidate.” At length failing strength 
obliged her to retire from a scene in 
which she had long shone the brightest 
star, and we hear of her less and less. 
She died in 1800, aged eighty. 

The gap left by her in society has never 
been exactly filled —except possibly by 
Lady Blessington, who was a far shal- 
lower person than her predecessor, with 
sympathies less exclusively literary. The 
kindness Mrs. Montagu showed to strug- 
gling authors, and the assistance she lent 
them in time of need, are pleasant to re- 
member. It was to her influence in a 
great measure, that Beattie owed the 
success of his “ Minstrel,” and Hannah 
More that of her windy play “ Percy.” 
She condescended to notice the humblest 
efforts — like those, for instance, of Mrs. 
Yearsley, the ungrateful milk-woman of 
Bristol, in whose poetical effusions she 
discovered a surprising “force of imag- 
ination and harmony of numbers.” 

The literary sa/on, properly so called, 
appears to be a thing of the past. Society 
is now too large, and time too precious, to 
admit of its revival, Besides, workers in 
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literature appeal to a discerning public, 
and not to individual patrons and patron- 
esses, forsupport. Even if such a revival 
were possible, a leader like Mrs. Montagu 
could hardly be found. It was Johnson 
himself who said of her, — 


She exerts more mind in conversation than 
any person I ever met with ; she displays such 
powers of ratiocinaticn, such radiations of in- 
tellectual excellence, as are amazing. 


This is strong praise, and it agrees with 
the opinions of others hardly less cele- 
brated. There are few, it would seem, at 
the present day, of whom the same could, 
with truth, be said. 


From Good Words. 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 


A MODERN ROMANCE. 


‘BY SARAH TYTLER, AUTHOR OF “ CITOYENNE 
JACQUELINE,” “LADY BELL,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A RAINY DAY. 


THE next morning rose with’such a 
raw, white Scotch mist or drizzling rain 
as to catch everybody in the throat worse 


than her cold had caught Lady Fermor, 
and to forbid preliminary strolls and seats 


on the border moors. The two young 
men tried them on several occasions, only 
to return thoroughly soaked, to be sent to 
the lower regions, where, as Marianne 
Dugdale declared, the pedestrians were 
turned before a slow fire. Even in fine 
weather these moors.are bleak in August, 
for the bloom of the broom is past, and 
the first purple of the heather is growing 
brown, before the burst of September red 
ling which lends the final glow to the wil- 
derness. It was hard to be assailed by 
the Scotch weather-fiend before the party 
had done more than set foot in Scotland. 

Marianne Dugdale was crusty when 
she came down to breakfast in the inn 
parlor, where Lady Fermor sent Soames 
to pour out tea and play propriety at the 
table with the young people. ‘ Nobody 
shall say that I have not looked after you. 
After what I’ve seen and known, I trust 
nobody,” the old lady told her nieces in- 
sultingly. 

“Quite right, granny. We've all heard 
evil doers are evil dreaders,’” retorted 
Marianne recklessly, while Iris crimsoned 
and hurried out of hearing. 

Marianne’s temper was not improved by 
a somewhat agitated announcement from 
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King Lud that he must leave them and 
start by the night train. He had not 
heard from the Admiralty, but there were 
letters: from the rectory, where he ought 
to have been weeks before. The mother 
had been ill; and even without that obli- 
gation his last days on shore were due to 
those at home. They were too kind to 
complain, but he should not have failed 
them. 

No, of course not. Good little boys 
could not play truant for any length of 
time, Marianne told him scornfully, while 
she crumbled down the bit of oat-cake 
with which she had provided herself but 
could not eat. But how any one could 
leave his friends in the lurch she could 
not understand, she went on tartly. It 
would have been bad enough to have de- 
serted them before they had reached their 
destination, but it was mean to go in such 
weather. 

He brightened up a little, and said 
earnestly, ‘‘ You must be aware I have no 
choice, Miss Dugdale.” And then the 
big, sandy-haired, full-faced lieutenant, 
the diver among sharks and the defier of 
polar bears, positively blushed like a girl 
when he went on: “ But I may comfort 
myself — may I not?—with the selfish 
hope that I shall be missed a little? ” 

** Not unless by Iris or Lady Fermor or 
Sir William,” Marianne assured him cool- 
ly. “I never flatter a man’s vanity. We 
can really get on very well without you — 
can we not, Sir William?” 

“If you like to put it so, Miss Dug- 
dale,” said Sir William a little awkwardly, 
and so deliberately that Marianne could 
have shaken him, to have roused the man 
into greater alacrity. 

Ludovic Acton had deferred his depar- 
ture till he should have to encounter the 
chill and darkness of midnight in such 
weather, in order —infatuated fellow — 
that he might have ten or twelve hours 
more to sun and scorch himself in the 
flame that was consuming him. Marianne 
proposed to repay him by rendering these 
hours one prolonged period of bitterness, 
till it was just possible the cruel cauter- 
ization of his wound might be complete 
and prove effectual, and the last boon be 
granted to him of departing limp and spir- 
itless, but cured, if he were capable of 
cure, of a misplaced attachment to an 
unfeeling, ungrateful girl. 

It was a blank, disconsolate day for 
belated travellers at a country inn; a day 
to order a smoky fire to be lit, draw the 
scanty curtains, and aim at the severe dis- 
charge of duty, and the acquisition of a 
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rampant sense of self-righteousness, by 
writing off a dozen letters — long due; to 
collapse into calling for refreshments, to 
yawn and dawdle and tell idle stories, and 
finally to sour and ferment into quarrel- 
ling with might and main, and get a little 
heat and vigor into life in that way. 

Marianne tried none of these plans, for 
she did not deign to quarrel with King 
Lud; it was not her cue to dispute with 
Sir William, except in spurts of uncon- 
trollable exasperation; she had a notion 
that Iris would not wrangle with her, and 
Lady Fermor was not visible all the morn- 
ing. 

‘Marianne lugged Sir William into the 
passage to play battledore and shuttlecock 
by means of ancient implements for the 
game, which she had discovered in some 
corner ; but found that he had to be taught, 
and though he insisted that he was good 
for rackets, he made no progress in catch- 
ing and returning the mounted bunch of 
feathers. She sat down to backgammon 
with him, and found, to her disgust, that 
he could not only beat her to sticks, but 
did it without ceremony, with a wooden- 
headed adherence to the rules of the game, 
and a quiet grin of masculine superiority, 
which were beyond bearing. She rum- 
maged out of her trunk silks and worsteds, 


and set him to wind them for her,as Lady 


Thwaite had once done before. But either 
Sir William was now a more adroit master 
of the situation, or Marianne was not such 
an adept in taking amusement out of her 
neighbor’s blunders. Marianne asked her 
victim to read a guidebook aloud while 


she worked ; but he read, according to his | 


custom, in a stentorian voice, so that 
everybody in the room had the benefit of 
the performance. It ceased to be private, 
as she had intended, and the publicity did 
not suit her, since she had a little weak- 
ness for monopolizing men’s notice—a 
weakness which this day had become an 
urgent necessity to her. In the end, be- 
tween worry and the noise her squire 
made in obeying her last behest, her head 
began to ache violently. Then it became 
evident that Marianne was in a state of 
nervous weariness and croessness, which, 
to her extreme mortification, caused her 
to be viewed as an object of pity, rather 
than of reprehension. 

_ There was more sorrow than anger in 
King Lud’s kind eyes, and the sorrow 
smote Marianne Dugdale, so that she was 
barely able to persist in the line of be- 
havior she had adopted towards him and 
other people. She was extremely offended 
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by Iris’s offer of eau-de-cologne for her 
headache, the more so, perhaps, that Iris 
had been conversing for the last three- 
quarters of an hour, in the most natural, 
unaffected manner certainly, but still on 
confidential terms, with Ludovic Acton, 
on scraps of rectory news and on his 
probable destination when he should get 
aship. Iris had no right to such infor- 
mation as Marianne had not cared toseek. 
To sum up the sufferings of Marianne’s 
dog-in-the-manger mood, she began to 
grow frightened at Sir William, whom she 
had only looked upon as a temporary ser- 
vant to suit her purpose. She had raised 
up a spirit with which she could not cope, 
and that she did not understand. His 
looks and tones had changed to rueful, 
unbounded forbearance and repressed ten- 
derness, as she had known them change 
on the morning at the Academy. Mari- 
anne could not comprehend it, and her 
ignorance abashed her for the moment in 
her perversity. Iris believed that his 
heart was melting and thrilling because 
he was thinking of his dead wife, poor, 
wild Honor, to whom, in the person of 
this capricious, captious, yet withal gener- 
ous and warm-hearted girl, he might be 
called on in some sort to atone for his 
errors. 

And all the time Iris was as sure as she 
could be of the result of any human act, 
that if Sir William Thwaite were led on 
and suffered, by the contrivance of Lady 
Fermor and the folly of Marianne Dug- 
dale, to accomplish the reparation which 
had more than once flashed across his 
mind, it would not only be a repetition of 
his former grievous blunder, it would be 
the consummation of the misfortunes of 
his chequered life. 

Luncheon was welcome by way of vari- 
ety, and still more dinner, with Lady Fer- 
mor declaring herself recruited in spite of 
the weather. Appearances brightened still 
more with coffee. Lady Fermor was at 
her best, chatty, with a rasping good- 
humor, inclined to encourage the young 
people in any form of diversion, though 
she still declared herself unfit for her usual 
game of cards. “ But you boys and girls 
may set a-going games for yourselves. 
What games we had long ago, when we 
were not too wise or grand or goody-goody 
to play games! Old-fashioned, homely 
riddles and forfeits, when I was a very 
small child, charades, tableaux, not to 
speak of private theatricals for our own 
benefit, without any shoddy pretence of 
helping charities or entertaining paupers. 
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Why, Marianne, are you so down in the 
mouth with one day’s rain that you cannot 
even get up a sham penny reading?” 

There had been a reaction from Mari- 
anne’s exhaustion before this speech, a 
return to the restless excitement of the 
morning, deepened, as in the case of all 
relapses. But it was Lady Fermor’s goad 
which sent the girl beyond all bounds of 
discretion and delicacy. 

“Thank you, granny, for the sugges- 
tion, which I'll take leave to improve 
upon,” cried Marianne with flaming 
cheeks and flashing eyes. ‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen, we shall act one of the run- 
away marriages, for which this place was 
once famous. It will be a play in a single 
scene, and the words are so few that no- 
body need pretend not to be equal to 
learning his or her part.” 

“Bravo!” exclaimed Lady Fermor, 
with the baleful fires in her sunken eyes 
leaping up for an instant; “if you are able 
to carry out the idea. But who will bell 
the cat?) Who will assume the principal 
parts, and play bride and bridegroom? ” 

“], said the sparrow,’ quoted Mari- 


anne, with an assumption of sparrow-like 
pertness, “I will play the bride, and I 
choose Sir William for my bridegroom.” 


It was a bold speech, and seemed to 
take the person most concerned by storm. 
* How am | to thank you for your conde- 
scension, Miss Dugdale?” he said with 
an agitation and seriousness which were 
startling, and caused even Marianne to 
look put out and to pause for a moment in 
her recklessness. 

“ Oh, by acting as well as you can,” she 
said hastily? “I ask nothing further. I 
can coach you; I can coach everybody. 
I heard all about it from the maid. Some- 
body has to ask the bride and bridegroom 
if ‘ Barkis is willin’,) and then we have 
only to say yes or ‘boo,’ which seems 
to be letting us off by an easier method 
than speaking —even in a monosyllable. 
But what can ‘boo’ mean? I understand, 
and am able to say, ‘bo’ to a goose ” — 
with a fleeting, impatient glance at King 
Lud, sitting back in a corner, with a sud- 
den lividness of cheek and lip, yet with the 
self-control of a gentleman and an officer. 
“ But I confess ‘ boo’ beats me.” 

“It means nod, Marianne. Couldn’t 
you guess it by the corresponding word 
‘curtshey’?” said Iris, speaking with an 
effort, as if she were forcing herself to 
join in the conversation. ‘“ But if I were 
you | would not bow to such a bad jest. 
I think you might find a better game.” 
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“Oh, we are too demure to go through 
with a marriage even in a play,” said Lady 
Fermor, with suppressed rage because her 
opinion was disregarded. ‘“ Or is it sour 
grapes, because the chief ré/es are appro- 
priated ?” 

“And the smallest and silliest of us 
can nod easily enough,” maintained Ma- 
rianne, so that Iris was silenced. 

Sir William glanced at her with a quick, 
disturbed inquiry; but he could not read 
her face or her heart. 

“ Acton ’? — Lady Fermor turned ruth- 
lessly to the lieutenant —“ you are glum 
enough to play the owl or the parson; 
you'll dig the grave — no, I did not mean 
that — you’ll perform the ceremony.” 

“ Thanks, Lady Fermor” —he choked 
down his feelings — “ but I am not quali- 
fied to take my father’s place.” 

“T’ll_ teach you,” insisted Marianne 
flippantly; * you have only to utter three 
simple sentences. You ask whether the 
man will take the woman and the woman 
the man for husband and wife; you bid 
them join hands, and then declare no 
power in heaven or on earth is ever to 
part them. Surely you can remember 
that.” 

“Don’t spoil sport, Acton,” enjoined 
Lady Fermor in her deep gutturals. 
“We have no substitute, unless we call in 
the innkeeper — honest man! as they say 
in his country —and he may not be able 
to see a joke. You know you have to 
punch a hole in a Scotchman’s head be- 
fore you can get a joke into it. Never 
shirk what you’ve got to do, however 
much against the grain. I thought that 
was part of a sailor’s creed.” 

“ So it is,” said the badgered man, rais- 
ing his head and pulling himself together. 
“1’lldo what you want. Don’t fear that 
I shall spoil sport, Miss Dugdale — Lady 
Fermor.” 

* Are you all mad?” implored Iris; but 
she spoke in a low tone, and nobody, un- 
less Sir William, heard her. 

“ Be off, Marianne,” urged Lady Fer- 
mor, entering into the spirit of the un- 
seemly frolic, as she had entered into 
many another of the same description. 
“It won’t be hard for you to dress in 
character, since there are no white silks 
or satins, or veils or orange-blossoms, re- 
quired here. Your travelling-dress will 
| do,and Thwaite need not change his coat. 
| Your cousin Iris will not object to bring 
| you in, and stay as a spectator, unless she 
| holds that the bride’s shoes are hers by 
prior right —is she so many months the 
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senior or the junior of the two? I forget 
which —and ought not to be filled by 
other feet. I’ll arrange where the men 
shall stand.” 

Marianne went out of the room, with 
Iris following her, sure enough; but Iris 
did not overtake her cousin as she ran 
upstairs before she had passed Jeannie, 
the chambermaid, smilingly making room 
for her. The young lady had a roguish 
whisper for her humble ally. “Jeannie, 
I’m coming down again to be married. 
The house has not lost its spell.” 

“Eh! Megsty me!” cried Jeannie, 
instinctively setting down the jug of hot 
water she was carrying for some gentle- 
man’s toddy, that she might not scald 
herself or any other person in the height 
of her excitement. But Miss Dugdale 
had already gone into her room, followed 
by the other young lady, looking “that 
taken up” that she did not notice Jeannie. 

In reality Iris was moved to the depths 
of her soul. The moment she was alone 
with her cousin Iris went up to the little 
actress and poured forth, for her benefit, 
such a torrent of passionate upbraiding as 
the gentlest lips will utter when the heart 
is stirred with poignant sympathy, and 
the honorable spirit outraged by what is 
unfair and ungenerous. “ How could you, 
Marianne Dugdale — how could you have 
the heart? You may not care for him a 
bit; but you see how he cares for you, 
and if you had any pity, any womanly 
feeling, you would spare him. It is only 
acting, of course, and there might be no 
great harm in that; but it is brutal — 
yes, brutal, to get up such a farce, know- 
ing what he is suffering. 1 cannot tell 
whether you are making a fool of Sir Wil- 
liam also; but you have no right to do 
that either,” said Iris, holding up her 
head and flushing rosy red. “He is a 
man who, though he is not much older 
than ourselves, has had great troubles and 
sorrows. The knowledge of that alone 
should keep the most thoughtless girl 
from harming him — perhaps in a way 
she cannot guess. I could never have 
believed it of you, Marianne.” Iris ended, 
exhausted by her vehement defence of 
her friends and protest against wrong. 

Marianne stared with big brown eyes, 
tried to laugh, turned away her head, to 
hide her changing color and drooping 
eyelids, and cried out ironically, — 

“Well, this is a tirade from a quiet- 
going younglady!” At last she sat down, 
crossed her arms, and faced her flushed, 
overcome accuser. “So I don’t care a 
straw for King Lud, and 1 have a sneak- 





ing kindness for Sir William, or rather 
for his place and title, 1 dare say. I am 
going to sell myself fora little rank and 
wealth, as thousands of girls have done 
before me. That is the way of it —is it? 
Will you tell me just one thing, Iris? 
What business has Mr. Acton to go away 
in such detestable weather, as if to face 
the elements —in the rhetorical phrase, 
at their very dismalest —is a great deal 
better than a comfortable enough inn with 
our company? He has no summons 
from the Admiralty compelling him to 
start on the instant; he has to get up a 
story of his mother’s being ill and want- 
ing him, and it can’t refuse its mamsie’s 
lightest whim, pretty dear!” 

“Oh, Marianne! how can you be so 
horribly unreasonable and unkind?” Iris 
said again with fresh wonder and wrath. 
“It is not why should Ludovic go, but 
why should he have stayed so long, in . 
consideration of the little he has got for 
all he has given. He is a good son and 
brother, however little you may be capa- 
ble of valuing such a character, and Mrs. 
Acton is a good mother, who would not 
grudge her boy his happiness, or make an 
outcry about her health for the purpose of 
recalling him. You cannot imagine how 
much he is thought of, how he is waited 
and wearied for at the rectory. And he 
is going to sea and may never come back. 
Before he knew you he had a happy and 
honorable life before him, and he loves 
his people, which you seem to think 
rather a flaw in his character. To-day 
may be the last time we shall see him in 
this world — dear old King Lud! whom I 
have liked and respected, boy and man. 
How I should mourn for him! But how 
will you look, and what will you say, if you 
are told next winter or next summer that 
his ship has gone down to the bottom of 
the sea, like the ‘ Captain ’ and the ‘ Euryd- 
dice’ and the ‘ Atalanta,’ and that he has 
gone down to the depths with it, or that 
he has died far from home in some for- 
eign hospital ?” 

However she might look then, there 
could be no question as to how she looked 
now; she looked white as a sheet and 
trembled like an aspen, and what she said 
was the strange outbreak: “ Yet he will 
give his mother the last word, the last 
look, which ought to be mine.” 

Then she put up her little hand to her 
face, and 


Like summer tempest came her tears. 


The storm was as short-lived as it was 
violent, and even while Iris looked on in 
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dismay at the effect of her words, the big 
drops ceased to rattle down, the chest left 
off heaving with sobs, while Marianne be- 
gan to accuse herself piteously, passion- 
ately, laughingly, for extremes are always 
meeting. “Iam a wretch of a girl, and 
he’s the dearest, best of fellows, as gallant 
a man as ever stepped, as true as steel, as 
tender as only the best men can be. And 
what did you take me for, that you could 
think I preferred Sir William Thwaite, 
who has risen in the world, and been wild, 
and is reformed, and is well enough in 
his way? But what drowning women did 
he save? What shipwrecked crew did he 
rescue? What torpedoes did he help to 
launch at the peril of his precious life — 
like — like Jove scattering thunderbolts ?” 

Iris looked up in sheer bewilderment at 
this extravagant laudation. She was 
tempted to put in the reservation: “ Where 
had he the opportunity, though he, too, 
fought and bled for his country? And 
are there not spiritual conflicts and con- 
quests harder and nobler by far than any 
physical warfare and victory?” But she 
had not the chance, for it was Marianne’s 
turn to speak, and she was making abun- 
dant use of the privilege. 

“There is one good deed I have done 
him, I have saved him from the conse- 


quences of an unworthy choice,” she said, 
her voice, which had sounded shrilly eager 
and exultant an instant before, suddenly 
sinking in despair. 

“No, Marianne. 


He does not think 
so; he never will. I have known him 
since we were children. I know how hard 
it is to offend Ludovic Acton, how lenient 
he is to offgnders, how sure to forgive,” 
represented Iris earnestly. 

“ Yes, he will think he has made a for- 
tunate escape, after to-day,” persisted 
Marianne dolefully. ‘ No man could bear 
what he has had to bear and forget it.” 

“ But you mean to make it up with him 
before he goes? You won’t go on now 
with this stupid, coarse play, surely, sure- 
ly, Marianne?” besought Iris. 

Marianne shook her head in wilful de- 
termination to suffer the worst penalty 
she had brought upon herself, and with a 
perverse doggedness which was charac- 
teristic of the girl: “I cannot; it is too 
late. It would make no difference now. 


thankful in years to come that there never 
has been a ghost of an engagement, or 
even of a mutual understanding between 
us,” she said sadly. “I would not let 


him speak, or grant him the least satis- . 





| flan. 
Besides, we are not on terms to admit of | itself at this juncture. 
an explanation, and I dare say he will be | 
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faction. It was a game in the beginning, 
though it has ended in earnest. Oh dear! 
I liked it so much while it lasted —to 
feel my power, and know I could make 
everything bright or dark to him by a 
word, a look. It was dreadfully inconsid- 
erate and seifish to him, no doubt, and I 
shall be punished as I deserve.” 

Iris was altogether taken aback, though 
she had not been without her suspicions, 
She protested that Marianne would pun- 
ish at least one other person as well as 
herself, the innocent with the guilty. And 
Iris pleaded, “ Won’t you say, or let me 
say, that you have thought better of it, 
and cannot carry out this absurd, unbe- 
coming mimicry of a marriage? That 
will be some compensation to Ludovic 
before he goes, and he may understand 
— may suspect.” 

‘No, no,” cried Marianne, starting up 
in a fresh access of wilfulness and way- 
wardness, “I am not going to crave mercy 
from any man, or seek to call him back. 
Besides, I am certain that granny would 
begin to jeer and taunt me till I became 
possessed, and then my last error would 
be worse than my first. Let us act the 
marriage and have done with the whole 
thing. I believe he has renounced me 
already in his heart; let him have the 
comfort —the sop to his pride, poor fel- 
low, of doing it in so many words. After 
I have treated him as I have done, and 
gone so far, 1 owe him his revenge, and 
do you think I'll stint him in it?” 

Marianne in perfect sincerity doubled 
in the argument, and twisted it round to 
make herself and everybody miserable in 
an ingenious fashion of her own, which is 
yet not altogether uncommon, 

In any imminent danger in which Iris 
had ever seen a fellow-creature, her im- 
mediate instinct had always been to save 
the threatened victim —to save at Iris’s 
expense if need were — as when she con- 
trolled her natural recoil and held close 
the severed artery in her servant’s wrist, 
as when she walked back to Whitehills 
with Lady Thwaite dressed in a groom’s 
clothes and faced a man whom she had 
reason to know she had deeply offended, 
and whom all her friends and neighbors 
were then denouncing as a drunken ruf- 
The instinct did not fail to assert 
“Let me act the 
bride,” she said with quiet determination. 
“Tt will be all the same who takes the 
part in a piece of child’s play that neither 
Sir William nor I need mind, and it will 
save you and Ludovic Acton from a last 
misunderstanding, which, though it is only 
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about a silly joke, may separate you for 
life.” 

Marianne hesitated, with changing color 
and parted lips. Her susceptible pride 
and fiery temper had been up in armsa 
moment before. She had forbidden a 
compromise, yet she might snatch at a 
reprieve. Her decision would be very 
much a matter of chance, as were many 
of the resolutions she formed in her hon- 
est but unregulated mind. 

In the mean time Iris, awaiting Mari- 
anne’s answer, frightened to look at her 
for fear of influencing her, looking on the 
floor instead, was calling King Lud her 
brother in her heart and remembering 
all that his family had done for her — 
Iris Compton. She was thinking of Mari- 
anne’s affectionate championship soon af- 
ter they had become acquainted, and what 
a different world it had been to a lonely 
girl, when she had found a bright, frank, 
young companion, generous and lovable 
even in her transparent follies, constantly 
by her side. Iris was thinking of Sir 
William and the debt he had already paid 
to Lady Fermor, and the other debt he 
had paid to Honor. Iris’s mind was even 
recurring to old stories and old wrongs in 
which her ancestor had been the wrong- 
doer and Marianne Dugdale’s the sufferer 
of the wrong. 

“What an excellent idea!” cried Mari- 
anne suddenly. “ You can play the bride, 
as you say, as well as I. They will not 
suppose that I have drawn back — only 
that we have agreed to change places. 
Indeed, as our hats and travelling-dresses 
are alike, and the light is none of the best, 
if we had not been so different in height, 
they might not have known the one from 
the other,” she ended with a little uncer- 
tain laugh, beginning to recover her cour- 
age and spirits. ‘1 wonder if he will give 
a great start and gape, forget all I told him, 
anc not be able to proceed with the cere- 
mony? Won’t he look dreadfully foolish ? 
But I shall not have vexed him — the 
very last thing. Iris, it was taking a des- 
picable advantage of me to work upon 
my feelings and pretend he would not 
come back safe and sound—a great, 
Strong, fearless fellow like King Lud, 
twice as big as our boys at home, with a 
face like a full moon. Yes, indeed, it is 
true; but I hate small faces in men, I 
think they cannot be too big every way. 
He has so often gone away, and always 
returned like a bad halfpenny. I wonder 
how and when we shall meet next,” melt- 
ing into tenderness, but rushing off at a 
tangent the next moment. “ He can never 





be so base as to forget ‘the girl he left 
behind him.’ Remember, I shall be fit to 
kill you if he should jilt me, after what 
you have made me tell you. In the mean 
time I’ll play that tune in my own honor, 
every day that I can reach a piano till he 
comes back. Must he stay away months? 
A whole year or more? The man should 
not have made me so accustomed to his 
tiresome ways. How will the time pass 
without them? Shall I grow sick with 
hope deferred? And do all the girls in 
my position complain of the cruelty of the 
queen and the lord high admiral? Who 
would have said I should be a spoon? 
How our boys would laugh, and even 
Cathie and Chattie would giggle. But 
they shan’t know a syllable till he is a 
captain, and able to propose for me to 
granny or papa in due form. I suppose 
that will not be till he has made a pot of 
money, poor fellow, to keep me with; but 
if the ruling powers continue long obdu- 
rate, we’ll know what to do, we’ll run 
straight away to Scotland. Then we’ll 
have to go into seaside lodgings, and be 
careful of our coals and never allow our- 
selves an extra pair of boots. Will you 
still acknowledge us, Iris? you ought to, 
for you have been at the bottom of the 
mischief — even though granny has noth- 
ing more to say to us. By the way, we 
must not keep her waiting any longer. 
She will not stand the further delay of 
this marriage.” 

Iris was hardly listening now as they 
proceeded to put on their travelling jack- 
ets and hats of brown tweed, with which 
they had provided themselves in prepara- 
tion for what they had been pleased to 
consider the arctic climate of Scotland. 
“ What a dress for a bride!” cried Mari- 
anne in lively disgust. 

“ But it is a runaway bride,” said Iris. 

“Yes, but depend upon it if she ran 
away of her own accord, she had some 
respect for her own feelings and those of 
her bridegroom, and put a bridal touch 
somewhere to her dress. Besides, my 
dear child, there must be something to 
mark the difference between us —in our 
parts. Here, take this bunch of wet 
bridal roses —I dare say they are the 
descendants of Jacobite roses — which 
Jeannie brought me from the kailyard. 
Roses are later in the north than in the 
south; we are not travelled girls, so we 
may speak of Scotland and England —all 
we know, as north and south. Fasten 
the flowers in your jacket.” 

Iris did as she was bidden, to please 
Marianne, and get the sooner done with 
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the foolish play. The couple hurried 
down-stairs arm-in-arm and entered the 
room so abruptly that it was not difficult 
to picture an angry father at their back. 

Somebody had drawn a table before the 
corner where Ludovic sat, looking grim. 
Sir William was standing beside it witha 
curious mixture of affront—as if doing 
something preposterous —and_ wistful 
yearning and pain in his face. 

Lady Fermor sat still in the chair which 
she had before occupied, but she must 
have rung for Soames in order to enable 
her maid to enjoy the little entertainment, 
for the long, lank functionary was ranged 
behind her mistress’s chair. 

The room was dark from the state of 
the weather, and the old-fashioned little 
windows ; besides the company were not 
quick enough to take up at once the cue 
of the roses with which Marianne had 
obligingly supplied them. Iris had vol- 
unteered to act her part, and was doing 
what she needed to do with a growing re- 
luctance which became so nearly insup- 
portable that she could not stop to think 
what she was about, but must hasten 
through it, behaving like a creature in a 
dream. 

Marianne took the initiative, as she 
was always disposed to do. She walked 
straight up to Sir William. There she 
paused for a second. In truth she was 
not at all clear how the office of giving 
away a runaway bride was performed in 
the strange Scotch marriage. She was 
afraid Jeannie had forgotten something. 
Marianne had to use her own judgment; 
she wisely confined herself to dumb show. 
She simply dropped Iris’s arm and re- 
treated, leaving her cousin standing by 
Sir William. 

King Lud leaned forward confounded, 
yet eager as at an unlooked-for release 
from a piece of sport which had galled 
him like a wanton insult, a real irrepara- 
ble injury. 

Lady Fermor put up her hand to her 
eyes, as if to clear her sight, and let it fall 
again, sitting upright, with her eyes glit- 
tering, and nodding her head, as if she 
were the person called upon to bow her 
consent. 

Sir William flushed scarlet, and looked 
like a man driven wild, from one to the 
other. He could read nothing in Iris’s 
little face; it was blank, like that of one 
forcing herself to stifle every warring in- 
clination and go on with an ordeal. 

“ Proceed with the marriage, Mr. Acton; 
there is the bride,” muttered Marianne 





laughter, partly of another feeling, in her 
voice. 

Ludovic Acton started up to obey his 
mistress’s behest, while life was once 
more opening out before him with hope 
and love and joy among its possibilities, 
Why had he been such a fool? This act- 
ing a marriage was nothing, the merest 
jest, when Marianne Dugdale was not to 
play the bride to another bridegroom than 
himself. It was no worse than fifty cha- 
rades and fableaux vivants, in which he 
had taken part. If it had been so, Iris 
Compton, good little Iris, whom he knew 
so well and could depend on entirely, 
would not have been in it. He stood be- 
hind the table facing Sir William and Iris, 
and tried to respond to Marianne’s appeal, 
and to do credit to what she had told him 
when he had utterly mistaken her inten- 
tion. He looked imploringly at her for 
inspiration instead of at the pair before 
him. He sought to recall the sentences 
she had repeated to him. If he made a 
verbal mistake it would be forgiven in an 
actor who had only once heard his part. 

“Will you take this woman for your 
wife?” 

Marianne, who had drawn nearer the 
couple, turned prompter again — this time 
on behalf of Sir William, with the panto- 
mime of an emphatic nod, but he took 
them all by surprise, speaking out dis- 
tinctly and so loudly as to sound roughly, 
“T will.” 

“Will you take this man for your hus- 
band?” 

“Boo, or curtshey, Iris,” whispered 
Marianne mischievously. Iris smiled 
slightly as at a dimly apprehended, far- 
away bit of fun, and inclined her head. 

The impromptu parson looked despair- 
ingly at Marianne, who in answering de- 
spair clasped her hands, shaking her head 
reproachfully at the same time. 

“ Join hands,” cried Ludovic. 

Sir William put out his hand and 
grasped Iris’s in so tight a clasp that it 
half roused her. She made a little motion 
to draw her crushed fingers away. He 
was the better actor of the two certainly, 
but he overacted his part. Iris was so 
far recalled to herself that she became 
aware of a stir at the room door. Glanc- 
ing in that direction she saw, to her vague 
distress, it had been left open and pushed 
slightly ajar, and that there was quite a 
group of people on the threshold, the 
most of them seeking to see without being 
seen. Jeannie, the chambermaid, formed 
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man, who still wore mine host’s conven- 
tional red waistcoat. But he was not 
skulking, whatever his companions might 
be; he held a candlestick with a lit candle 
in his hand, for the rainy gloaming was 
fast deepening into mirk. He looked ex- 
cited, as if he wanted to come in and 
either interfere with the performance or 
join in it. 

Apparently Lady Fermor had also de- 
tected the intruders, for she called out, 
“ There, that will do,” and sure enough 
the group melted and vanished, pulling 
the door close behind them. But her 
ladyship, who was in high glee, might not 
so much intend to give a reprimand as to 
say the scene had been sufficiently repre- 
sented; for she added immediately after- 
wards, addressing her own party, “ We 
need not mind signing the register or the 
bride’s ‘lines.’ Upon my word it has 
been a very pretty wedding. Let me con- 
gratulate you, Thwaite and Iris — that is 
my part of the performance, and a very 
pleasant part it is, I can tell you. You 
have given us a good notion of what a 
runaway marriage is like. I suppose, 
Iris, you thought, after all, you were the 
fittest match for the bridegroom.” 

The hands so lately joined had already 
dropped asunder. Sir William remained 
standing alone by the table, as if he were 
trying to reason with himself, to get rid 
of a momentary hallucination, to cast off 
a disordering, maddening impression. He 
did not go near Lady Fermor. He hardly 
suffered himself to throw a look after Iris 
as she rejoined Marianne. 

“How stupid you were, Mr. Acton!” 
Marianne accused King Lud. “It was I, 
not you, who married them. I must ask 
Jeannie if that is correct, and if a woman 
can marry a couple in this improper little 
Scotland.” 

Iris left the room with Marianne to put 
off their out-of-doors habiliments. As the 
girls did so, the roses fell unheeded from 
Iris’s jacket on the floor, and would have 
lain there to be trampled under foot if Sir 
William had not stepped forward, stooped, 
and picked them up. 

When the cousins came back the sub- 
ject of the acted marriage was dropped as 
if by common consent. The talk had 
turned upon the lieutenant’s departure, 
the hour for which was drawing near. 
He had engaged a trap from the innkeeper 
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to take him through the rain and darkness 
to the nearest station a few miles off. He 
was far brighter and more animated than 
he had been all the day, while Marianne 
Dugdale, on the contrary, became some- 
what silent, only emitting an occasional 
little jet of contradiction and sauciness. 
He announced confidently that he ex- 
pected to see them all again before he 
sailed, and nobody deprived him of the 
hope or forbade him the privilege. If he 
wrung Marianne’s hand in saying good- 
bye, nobody could see and censure the 
deed, since she did not wrench her fingers 
away — for that matter she had not flouted 
him for the last five minutes; but if she 
cried herself to sleep and bemoaned her 
former perversity and cruelty, it was in 
the silence and solitude of her room. 

Iris thought it was charity to everybody 
to adopt Lady Fermor’s early hours this 
night. A sudden sobriety which was al- 
most oppressive, the natural result of 
contending emotions and of King Lud’s 
going, had fallen upon the young people. 
As for herself she desired nothing better 
than to be able to recall undisturbed the 
whole events of the day, including the 
grotesque farce in which she had been 
involved. When she had thought it all 
over she would dismiss it from her mind 
at once and forever. 

The dismissal was not quite so easy as 
Iris had anticipated. She felt haunted by 
the foolish play; she tossed on her bed 
sleepless and feverish. When she did 
drop asleep, she dreamt she had married 
Sir William Thwaite in earnest without 
intending it, and what was worse, she had 
not asked his leave and he had not spoken 
one word, or given a single glance, in re- 
newal of his passionate love-making and 
proposal to her in the hay-field «t White- 
hills four years before. Nay, he had 
seemed at every crisis to turn — with 
whatever mixed motives—to Marianne 
Dugdale. 

At last Iris slept soundly; but even 
then she was disturbed by the business 
of the inn, or by the figments of her own 
imagination. She thought she heard 
some one calling her name loudly and 
urgently, and when she started up in bed 
and listened and failed to distinguish a 
voice speaking to her, she seemed to hear 
the noise of wheels driving rapidly from 
the door. 
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WE are inclined to think that it was 
never so difficult as now to find an advan- 
tageous market for large estates in the 
country. This is owing partly to the great 
and all-pervading depression in trade; 
partly to the fact that people who have 
money to spare like to put it in a safe 
place, and land does not look very safe 
at the present moment. The manufac- 
turers, and the trading classes generally, 
have been taught by the founders of their 
special school of politics to regard the 
land-owner and the agriculturist as their 
hereditary enemies — as persons belong- 
ing to a class which must be impoverished 
and brought low, by natural causes, if they 
were strong enough to doit; if they were 
not, by hostile legislation. This warfare 
has now been waged, entirely on one side, 
for about forty years, and at last the man- 
wfacturers and tradesmen begin to see 
that, if the landed interest is to go to ruin, 
it will infallibly drag down other interests 
with it. The losses of landlords and 
farmers were regarded with great equa- 
nimity in Lancashire, and the sufferers 
were told that they had no right to com- 
plain; that economic laws were in opera- 
tion, injurious to them, but beneficial to 
the rest of the nation. After a time, the 
whole of our trade was seen to be languish- 
ing, and then the manufacturers and trad- 
ers began to have grave doubts whether 
economic laws were always infallible, and 
whether it might not turn out that we had 
pushed them so far as to threaten to bring 
about a national,disaster. They will find 
these doubts greatly strengthened by the 
events of the next few years, and mean- 
while they have been compelled to aban- 
don the ambition to become large land- 
owners themselves ; for a park, with afew 
farms round about it, is a costly luxury, 
and the owners of cotton mills or of iron- 
foundries have not more money just now 
than they see their way to dispose of. 
The liberal patrons of art, who came from 
the north and swept off the “ great pic- 
tures ” of the year, have been absent from 
the neighborhood of Piccadilly and Bond 
Street for several seasons past, and they 
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will be looked for in vain for some time 
to come. 

As regards the other class — the peo- 
ple who are fortunate enough to have 
capital to spare —they have a natural 
desire to invest it in something which 
they will be permitted to call their own 
after the lapse of a few years, and it is 
clear that by one powerful party of the 
day, at present the governing party, land 
is not looked upon as a commodity of this 
kind. It is intended that the rights of 
ownership shall be made an open ques- 
tion. Although the direct confiscation 
demanded by so many persons may notat 
present be attempted, everything will be 
done to render the position of the landlord 
as irksome and disagreeable to him as 
possible, and to make him feel that — like 
the House of Lords—he exists upon 
sufferance only. The bargains which he 
has made with his tenants will be altered 
for him by Act of Parliament, his leases 
will be carefully revised against his own 
interests, and the old privileges of his 
position will be lopped off one after an- 
other. Thus, the political and social con- 
ditions of the time are such as to discour- 
age the prudent and far-seeing from in- 
curring the risks and _ responsibilities 
incidental to the care of an estate. Land 
no longer yields a certain and remuner- 
ative income; it is let with difficulty for 
purely agricultural purposes, and at rents 
which are sometimes little more than 
nominal. We have heard of a farm 
which has hitherto never let for less than 
1000/. a year, and at that rate enabled 
the holders to bring up their families in 
comfort, to: settle them handsomely in 
business, and to leave themselves an am- 
ple provision for theiroldage. This farm 
is now being offered in vain at 4oo/. a 
year. The prospects of the farmers, even 
if they turn fruit-growers and jam-makers, 
are anything but brilliant, for a good har- 
vest of wheat cannot be of any benefit to 
them when no more than from 32s. to 355. 
a quarter can be obtained for what it costs 
at least gos. to grow. The great “states- 
men,” “orators,” “tribunes,” and other 
friends and champions of the people, who 
are all for foreign competition and an open 
market for everybody but the English 
producer, will find the tables turned upon 
them if they ‘live a few years longer; and 
if they do not, the next generation will 
have something to say about a policy 
which has left three-fourths of the people 
dependent on foreign nations for their 
bread. 
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lords have been selling: that a great many 
more would dotso if they could, must be 
obvious to everybody whose business or 
curiosity leads him to examine the adver- 
tisement pages of the Z7mes, or the 
monthly lists of estate agencies. In one 
such list alone, nearly two thousand prop- 
erties were lately offered for sale or hire, 
but among them there were very few 
which could be considered as coming 
within the range of persons with limited 
incomes. The love of rural life has not 
diminished among Englishmen; on the 
contrary, as London and other large cities 
constantly grow larger, the demand for 
“Jittle places in the country,” with a gar- 
den and perhaps a paddock, is becoming 
more and more difficult to satisfy. The 
immense increase in the number of sub- 
urban “villas ” testifies to the popular 
craving for a home a little removed from 
the smoke and noise of a huge city. Itis 
not long ago since the drive to Richmond 
ran partly through the country, such as it 
was ; now it is almost wholly shut in be- 
tween streets, with perhaps the partial 
break of coarsely manured cabbage 
grounds. It appears not unlikely that 
Croydon and London will one day meet — 
a result apparently half foreseen by Cob- 
bett, who described the land between the 
two places as a “poor spewy gravel, with 
some clay.” Perhaps, therefore, the 
sooner it is covered up the better. Be- 
yond Hampstead there is still a wide ex- 
panse of open country, but from St. Paul’s 
to the Heath there is not a square yard 
of vacant space, except that which is not 
at present to be bought or sold. London 
almost touches Wimbledon, and there is 
a part of the once rustic village where a 
population of ten thousand persons have 
settled down within a period of ten years. 
Most of these suburban houses are put 
upon the grouud before it has been 
drained — sometimes upon a reeking 
marsh; there is no cellar beneath, and no 
precaution is taken against damp striking 
up from the sodden soil into the walls. 
The few yards of garden are generally 
filled with clothes hanging out to dry, or 
with crying children; a wooden fence di- 
vides the allotments, but does not serve to 
keep out the cats, which overrun all such 
regions in vast and mysterious hordes. 
The ground is sour and harsh, and the 
proportion of sunshine which falls upon 
it, hemmed in as it is by other houses, is 
so small and so uncertain, that we might 
almost imagine it was measured out for 
sale by the speculative builder. And yet 
these habitations all find tenants, and, 
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what is more, flowers are sometimes 
grown in the stunted gardens, which 
would astonish many a man who employs 
“ skilled labor ” and is not quite sure what 
is growing in his own garden at any sea- 
son of the year. 

This, however, though well enough in 
its way, is not what we mean by country 
life. The pleasures which are peculiar to 
that cannot be understood by the dwellers 
in the suburbs, and they are not always 
felt by the man who actually lives in the 
veritable country, and who is, perhaps, 
dissatisfied there, or who finds his de- 
sires and thoughts turning round one 
narrow circle — field sports, for instance. 
Sport is an adjunct of country life which 
is not by any means to be despised, but it 
is not the whole of that life, although 
some men make it so. All their surround- 
ings are to them meaningless, unless they 
can rise up in the morning, as the French- 
man put it, and “kil] something.” This 
taste is not essential to the true enjoy- 
ment of the country, which is often re- 
served for persons who have none of the 
instincts of a sportsman in them — who 
have absolutely no desire to “kill,” and 
who are utterly unable to understand what 
can be the gratification derived, for exam- 
ple, from hare-hunting, which is among 
tthe least manly of English sports. Fox- 
hunting is a very different thing ; it is fair 
sport, it is amusing, and it is useful. As 
we all know, the great duke preferred fox- 
hunters for his aides-de-camp, “ because 
they knew how to ride straight to a given 
point.” Itis not in these pages, where 
the pleasures of “The Chace ” were cele- 
brated in so memorablea strain by * Nim- 
rod,” that anything in depreciation of 
fox-hunting would be seemly. Yet it may 
be questioned whether even this sport is 
not declining in many parts of the country, 
except among the wealthiest class. We 
should hope that the day is still far dis- 
tant, when the fox-hunter in England will 
meet with a reception similar to that which 
has lately been accorded him in Ireland 
— poison for the hounds, and a pitchfork 
for the hunter. But we scarcely expect to 
see again the palmy days of Assheton 
Smith, who would ride two-and-thirty 
miles to cover and back again at night, 
and who could boast that in his time he 
had cut off fifteen hundred brushes with 
his own pocket-knife. No wonder that a 
field of upwards of two thousand mounted 
men, “one-third in pink,” turned out on 
one great occasion to welcome him. The 
present generation is not so enthusiastic 
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ers of the past. We doubt even whether 
there are now many masters of fox-hounds 
who would give two thousand guineas for 
a pack of hounds —the price which was 
paid for Mr. Warde’s,-who, by the way, 
was a master of hounds for over fifty-seven 
years. There are great packs in exist- 
ence to-day, and numerous followers of 
the hounds, but too many of the latter 
have a closer resemblance to the types 
which the late Mr. Surtees drew in “ Mr 
Soapey Sponge” and “ Mr. Facy Rom- 
ford,” than to Warde, Osbaldestone, or 
Assheton Smith. It may even be ques- 
tioned whether there are many huntsmen 
left like the famous George Carter, who 
had but one wish — that he might be laid 
by his master, with two hunters, and “a 
fine couple of his honor’s hounds, all 
ready to start again together in the next 
world” —a sentiment for which the red 
man of the plains would have hailed him 
with delight as a friend and a brother. 

It will be understood, then, that we 
have nothing to say against fox-hunting. 
Some writers have affirmed, we know not 
on what authority, that the eel likes to be 
skinned. ‘ None of us know for certain,” 
as the old huntsman remarked to his mis- 
tress after his master’s death, when the 
pack was to be broken up, “ that the foxes 
don’t like to be hunted; ” and this we will 
Say, that the fox often shows as much 
enjoyment in the sport as if he did. A 
crafty veteran, the sire of a numerous 
progeny, who thoroughly knows his way 
about the country, and has learned that 
neither hounds nor men are infallible, will 
treat the hunt as a little relaxation from 
the monotony’of existence, and enter into 
it with quite as much alacrity as could 
reasonably be expected from him. Even 
when all his earths are stopped, the 
chances are that his native cunning will 
save him from the pursuers —as in the 
case of the fox which tucked himself up 
comfortably in adrain-pipe lying in a farm- 
yard shed, and calmly continued the slum- 
ber which the hounds had interrupted. 
Moreover, the fox must either be dis- 
posed of in some way or other, or all the 
ducks and chickens within a dozen miles 
of his lair will disappear. We have known 
him to empty a poultry yard in a couple of 
nights, and take a sitting duck off her 
nest, and then come back for the eggs, so 
that he might not be accused of letting 
anything be wasted. In hard weather, we 
have seen his tracks right up tothe kitchen 
door of a house; it was only a wonder that 
he did not get in. One day last summer, 
in broad daylight, a fox made a raid upon 
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a farmyard, in full view of several men 
who were at work close by. A laborer 
who was on the top of a stack threw a 
fork at the daring intruder, but the fox 
went straight up to the fowl which he had 
marked, and carried it off intriumph. He 
had depended for refuge upon the stand- 
ing corn near the house, which covered 
his operations until he made the final 
sortie. The quantity of feathers and bones 
round a fox-hole where some young are 
receiving their daily rations, would aston- 
ish any one who had not taken the meas- 
ure of Reynard’s inexhaustible stomach. 
If he once works his way into a poultry 
house, he will clear it out, first killing the 
occupants rapidly to stop their noise, and 
then returning for them as fast as his legs 
can carry him; and thus, with a well-filled 
larder, he and his family carouse in perfect 
safety, in some snug recess not far from 
the principal entrance to the mansion. 
The fox, if he had a choice in the mat- 
ter, would doubtless prefer to be set on 
foot in his native haunts, with a pack of 
hounds behind him, and the whole coun- 
try before him, rather than be taken in a 
trap or slain by poison. The temptation 
of a supper of ducks’ heads and other 
“ fixings ” overpowers the suspicion and 
caution of the wisest fox in existence, and 
then to find that the duck was stuffed 
with arsenic or strychnine instead of with 
sage and onions must be a sad surprise 
to him. Death is welcome after this de- 
struction of all confidence in the treach- 
erous human race. Poison would be the 
doom of the fox —for it is not easy to 
catch him in a trap—if the passion for 
hunting were to die out. Every good 
housewife and every careful farmer would 
rise up in arms against him; and even 
now, in many districts where the foxes 
are too abundant, the inclination to invoke 
the aid of the chemist is very strong. 
We have no doubt that when the partridge 
is almost in danger of extermination by 
the fox, the fatal dish of ¢étes de canards 
is spread for him oftener than masters of 
hounds suppose, the ghastly proof of the 
crime being huddled under ground at the 
dead of night. One day last winter, how- 
ever, we Came upon two dead foxes which 
had not been thus secreted, perhaps be- 
cause they had strayed some distance to 
die. Such a sight as this would have 
been almost fatal to Assheton Smith, who 
greatly alarmed his family one morning 
by turning very white, and dropping the 
paper with an exclamation of horror. Af- 
ter recovering himself, he was just able 
to explain, in words broken by emotion, 
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that a dog fox had been burnt to death in 
a barn. 

Some people object to fox-hunting on 
the score of cruelty, while they can see 
nothing cruel in salmon-fishing, although 
a salmon with a hook in his gills can 
scarcely be said to have a fair “run” for 
his life. Others object to partridge and 
pheasant shooting, but we never knew 
them object to eating a partridge or a 
pheasant when shot. We cannot sympa- 
thize with either class, but it is easy to 
understand the outcry which is renewed 
louder and louder every year against hare- 
hunting. It is curious that so much ex- 
citement should be found in tearing madly 
after a timid little creature which has 
scarcely any chance of escape —its eyes 
protruding in an agony of terror, gasping 
for breath, outnumbered and outmatched, 
half paralyzed by fatigue and dread, until 
at last a pack of thirty or forty hounds 
overtake and despatch it, the poor animal 
screaming like a child in some awful ex- 
tremity of pain. It might be supposed 
that a woman who had once heard that 
scream would be particularly careful not 
to place herself in a position where she 
would be likely to hear it again; and yet 
a good field will probably have half a score 
of horsewomen in it, and twice as many 
men, all thirsting for the blood of a hare. 
“She run for nearly two hours,” said a 
man to us once on the spot where a hare 
had just succumbed to her implacable 
foes, “and at last she was so worn out 
that she actually could not move a step 
further. She dropped right down. What 
a splendid run!” It was not precisely 
the criticism which we should have been 
disposed to make on such a piece of work. 

A moderate taste for sport will do a 
man no harm when he is living in the 
country, although, as we have intimated 
already, and hope to prove, he ought to 
be able to get on perfectly well without it. 
No doubt it may often be an advantage to 
have a strong motive for going out fora 
long walk, such as is supplied by the 
prospect of picking up a couple of brace 
or so of birds in the course of the after- 
noon. With a dog and a gun, one may 
wander on for hours without a thought of 
feeling tired. But if love of the country 
is in a man, he has only to put on his hat 
and walk out of doors, and an ample fund 
of amusement is always spread before 
him. There is always something new of- 
fering itself for notice, even in winter. 
“TI please myself,” says Emerson, “ with 
observing the graces of the winter scen- 
ery, and believe that we are as much 





touched by it as by the genial influences 
of summer. To the attentive eye, each 
moment of the year has its own beauty.” 
Some of the pleasantest days we can recall 
in the country have been those in winter. 
If the weather is rough and fierce, so 
much the better chance is there of meet- 
ing a rare bird far off on the hills, or 
among the secluded hollows, where per- 
haps there is an old battered tree, or long 
couch grass, to afford a little shelter. On 
a stormy day, indeed, there is a wild sense 
of exultation in going ov in the teeth of 
half a gale of wind, with black clouds 
driving swiftly overhead, and the sea roar- 
ing in the distance — for if one lives ina 
country where the sea can be made out 
from the tops of the hills, it is a great 
advantage, since on no two days do hills 
and sea ever wear the same aspect. Some 
new effect of cloud or sunshine always 
strikes the eye. All this can only be ap- 
preciated in the country, for what can we 
do in bad weather in the city —against 
London rain, for instance, which returns 
spitefully from the pavement mixed with 
mud? Noplace isso wretched or so filthy 
as a great town on a wet day; whereas in 
the country there are the trees and the 
green grass, all sweet and pure, with the 
song of a bird or two to enliven the spirits 
if they are disposed to flag. And if no 
other attraction can be found outside, 
there is always the garden, that great and 
unfailing source of interest and pleasure 
to every man or woman whom the world 
has not quite demoralized. A man who 
lives in the country is sure to be warned 
by his friends that he will grow rusty. and 
he may sometimes fear that it is even so; 
but let him take good heart. There is 
nothing dropped which cannot very soon 
be picked up. When he leaves his snug 
harborage, and goes out into the great 
world again, does he find that people are 
so much more contented than he is— 
are they happier amid their gay surround- 
ings, or fresher in mind or body? What 
does it all come to, this wonderful London 
talk, when it is sifted out and weighed in 
the balance? Ideas that are worth hav- 
ing are not more numerous in the world 
than they were, and there is no magic in 
the city which causes them to spring up 
in the mind unsought for. If the dweller 
in the country has used his time well, he 
will find that his faculties have been 
sharpened by seclusion and reflection, 
rather than blunted; he has read a good 
deal, perhaps, and at any rate he has 
thought. He is entirely independent of 
the resources which make up nearly all 











the pleasures of life in the eyes of the 
devotee of the town. He can live for a 
few weeks, if necessary, without once 
entering a club or going to a dinner party. 
He knows the sort of gossip that is always 
running on in slightly different channels, 
and the desire to hear more of it is not at 
all keen within him. As for the men in 
great positions —as for the ruling intel- 
lects, the profound minds, the gifted 
statesmen — who that has closely studied 
their lives and acts, and keeps their past 
careers well in view, has not often re- 
peated to himself that saying of the great 
chancellor Oxenstierna, who, after having 
been behind the scenes for fifty years, and 
made himself familiar with all the springs 
which control the actions of men, summed 
up his experience in one pregnant sen- 
tence: * Nescis, mi fili, quantula sapien- 
tia regatur mundus.” If weare to worship 
the modern statesman, it is absolutely 
necessary that we should forget many 
things that he has said, and most things 
that he has done; for when we look back 
over his whole life, and judge of him by 
the foresight and general wisdom he has 
shown, he will shrink into an amazingly 
small compass. We are then driven to 
Carlyle’s conclusion, that the great En- 
glish nation is “all going off into wind 
and tongue,” and that “ future generations 
will look back on ws with pity and in- 
credulous astonishment.” The _ babble- 
ment of this or that metropolis is not 
likely to be of much service in any emer- 
gency. It is far away from its din that 
most of the truly great discoveries have 
been made or the vast designs pondered ; 
we need only‘remember Newton in his 
garden, or Napoleon in Corsica, a humble 
sub-lieutenant, meditating amid the chaos 
of the Revolution the conquest of a world. 
The mighty problems of the heavens have 
been worked out under the silent skies, 
not amid the turmoil and distractions of 
a great city. 

It is absolutely necessary that the lover 
of the country should have some resources 
of his own to fall back upon, for he will 
find few or none in the people around him, 
unless he is peculiarly favorably situated. 
In this respect, the advocates of the town 
have the best of the argument. When we 
want society, London bears off the palm; 
there is no place in the wide world equal 
to it. Be entirely in the country, or in 
the heart of the metropolis at once, for all 
the land of villadom is barren, and an or- 
dinary country town is divided up into 
foolish little cliques, devoured with small 
jealousies, and agitated over questions of 
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so supremely insignificant a character, 
that a stranger cannot at first help fearing 
that there is something in the air of the 
provinces which stifles the sense of hu- 
mor. Even village life is not always free 
from strife. There is frequently a local 
tyrant, probably of the female sex, who 
rules over the rest, either by virtue of 
owning a few acres of land, or by sheer 
force of self-assertion. She may always 
be depended upon to find out something 
wrong in most of the people within a few 
miles of her. Perhaps they drink; per- 
haps they are in debt; or they do not keep 
up a proper establishment; or the wife is 
suspiciously good-looking. There is noth- 
ing to be talked about but such scandal as 
can be raked together, by hook or by 
crook, and an active-minded social leader 
will never permit herself to be found at a 
loss for the ingredients of a highly spiced 
dish. Sometimes it is the landlord who 
is singled out as the victim — a grasping, 
extortionate, avaricious landlord, as we 
are taught to believe the whole class is 
now ; or, perchance, a new-comer ; or bet- 
ter than all, the clergyman. It is hard to 
say what quarrelsome people in the coun- 
try would do without the parson. If he 
is not the same way inclined himself — as 
he occasionally is, human nature being 
but weak —it is always possible to find 
cause of offence in him. Some people 
do not like Jong sermons, some people do 
not like them short, a great many do not 
like them at all —especially the ordinary 
village sermon, which eludes comprehen- 
sion and defies analysis. But the sermon 
is pot the clergyman’s only vulnerable 
point — the cut and shape of his garments 
have to be narrowly scanned, for his 
High Church tendencies may be shown as 
unmistakably by what an old lady called 
the curate’s “ petticoats ” as by any num- 
ber of candles or genuflexions. Where 
the clergyman is not unwilling to go half- 
way to meet the impending quarrel, the 
town or village is sure of matter for con- 
versation all the year round. He is per- 
haps new to the place, and his first and 
chief desire is to change everything. The 
choir must be put into surplices — espe- 
cially if it consists merely of a handful 
of untrained children, in some village 
remote from everywhere. The times of 
the services must be altered, the old 
hymn-books discarded, the harmonium 
player got rid of, the schoolmistress dis- 
missed, and the people generally shaken 
out of their accustomed ruts. Betweena 
vicar of this kind, and the local termagant, 
wars and rumors of wars never cease. 
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Then there are the dinner parties, fussy 
and mournful, and the dreadful concerts 
where the militia captain sings senti- 
mental songs, and the occasional pano- 
rama which ought to have been exported 
to the Sandwich Islands twenty years 
ago. The only safety for the man who 
would pass his life in peace, and who has 
not the advantage of living among really 
congenial neighbors, consists in causing 
it to be understood that he never goes 
anywhere, as Steele long ago pointed out 
in “ The Spectator.” ‘ My uneasiness in 
the country,” he remarked, “ arises rather 
from the society than the solitude of it. 
To be obliged to receive and return visits 
from and to a circle of neighbors who, 
ihrough diversity of age or inclinations 
can neither be entertaining nor serviceable 
to us, is a vile loss of time, and a slavery 
from which a man should deliver himself, 
if possible.” He can so deliver himself 
by finding his society chiefly in his family 
circle, and his home amusements in his 
garden and his books. 

The garden ranks first, for it will natu- 
rally occupy the greater part of his spare 
time. Gardening is the most fascinating 
pursuit in the world, when once a man has 
given his heart to it; if it were not so, we 
never should be able to fight against the 
disappointments which too often attend it. 
We hope for good fortune this year and 
next, and then we go on hoping for it 
again, putting in our seeds and plants, 
and looking forward with undiminished 
confidence to the perfect season that 
never comes. In that respect, as in many 
others, the garden presents a true emblem 
of life. Horace Walpole appears to have 
had an idea that the only way to keep a 
garden in proper order was to put it all 
under glass, and shut the owner in with 
it. “The way to ensure summer in En- 
gland,” he wrote, in 1774, “is to have it 
framed and glazed.” We have no right, 
he contended, to set up a claim to any 
such season as summer, the conceptionvof 
it in the English mind resting on nothing 
more solid than a few conceits of the 
poets. But Horace Walpole was troubled 
with the rheumatism and gout — two com- 
plaints which disturb accuracy of judg- 
ment. In ordinary years, we have a very 
fair share of good weather, although it is 
not to be denied that the patience of the 
lover of gardens is often put to severe 
tests. There is the year—as in 1879 — 
when everything is ruined by the rain, and 
when nothing comes out of the earth but 
weeds; or there is a long drought, as in 
the past summer of 1884 in our home 
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counties, when all vegetation is burnt up. 
In most country places there is no water 
to spare, and, at the best, artificial water- 
ing cannot compensate for the absence of 
the gentle and refreshing irrigation of the 
rain. This last summer, five weeks passed 
at a stretch without a single good shower 
—a scorching sun all day, and scarcely 
any dew at night. The morning tour 
round the garden, instead of tranquillizing 
the spirit, and giving one a new zest for 
the labors of the day, produced a vague 
sense of despondency, and set all the 
nerves ajar. Forno man who is worthy 
to have a garden can see his favorite 
flowers and plants drooping and languish- 
ing for lack of nourishment, and pass on 
without sympathy or concern. The roses 
were eaten up with mildew and rust, the 
flowers dropped before they had half 
bloomed, the foliage was blackened and 
stained as if some corrosive acid had been 
thrown overit. The trees had the sere 
look of autumn in the early part of Au- 
gust; young fruit-trees died; the herba- 
ceous border was a graveyard. People 
with abundance of water at their command 
may have fared better, but everybody 
suffered more or less, and gardeners gen- 
erally will mark 1884 with a black stone. 
Equally hard to bear are the years when 
everything goes on marvellously well till 
the end of April or the beginning of May, 
when a violent storm arises, and sweeps 
everything before it—as on the 29th of 
April, 1882. In less than a couple of 
hours every tree looked as if a fire had 
been lit beneath it, and the fruit was gone 
for that year, and most of it for the next 
year also, for it took two seasons for the 
trees to recover from that pitiless blast, 
destructive as the sirocco. There is al- 
ways the poet’s month of May to dread, 
with its inevitable east winds, and very 
likely more than one heavy frost at night. 
We say nothing of the innumerable ene- 
mies which beset the garden; the mice, 
the birds, the insects, the foes above and 
below ground, which fight hard for the 
best of everything, and spoil even more 
than they consume. It is a cruel sight to 
see a bed of roses devoured by the green 
fly — and during a long prevalence of east 
winds or drought it is impossible to extir- 
pate this pest, for it comes up in dark 
clouds in the air, like the locust in the 
east. When the fruit season arrives, the 
blackbird goes round driving the “cold 
dagger” of his bill into every peach or 
plum, in defiance of nets ; and the ant, the 
earwig, or the wood-louse, soon finishes 
what he has been pleased to leave. Yet 
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iu spite of these and a thousand other de- 
feats and mischances, who that once has 
had a garden would willingly give it up 
forever, or who does not find his interest 
in his flowers and trees increase year after 
year, no matter how many failures bestrew 
his path? Nothing, indeed, keeps the 
heart so young as a garden, for there na- 
ture is perpetually at work, hiding the 
past, closing up old scars, renewing itself 
in its serene and noiseless way, holding 
out fresh promise for the future, and lead- 
ing us on to begin again with unflagging 
hope. If there is not always a new flower 
or plant to be seen, there is always some- 
thing to be done; in the midst of winter 
we are making ready for the spring, and 
on the hardest day of the year an observ- 
ant man will find something in his garden 
to divert his thoughts from the more anx- 
jous cares and duties of life. 

“Tt is the greatest refreshment to the 
spirits of man,” wrote Francis Bacon, and 
he probably gave this testimony to the 
consoling influences of a garden after his 
grievous fall, for the paper in which it 
occurs appears only in the later editions 
of his “ Essays.” There are alterations 
in it which were certainly not made till 
the year before his death.* The length 
of this “ Essay” —it is one of the longest 
of them all —the careful list which is 
given of the special products of each 
month in the year, the minute attention 
which is directed to the colors and per- 
fumes of plants —all this serves to show 
that Bacon was a practical gardener, after 
the stiff and formal manner of his time. 
His directions for laying out a garden are 
devised with the extravagance which was 
characteristic of the man —thirty acres 
was the least that could content him, and 
there were to be fountains, and ‘“orna- 
ments of images gilt or of marble,” and 
turrets for birds — but he admits that his 
plan is for a “princely garden,” and that 
he “spared for no cost.” Some of his 
recommendations were in advance of his 
age —to dispense with “knots and fig- 
ures,” for instances, which reminded him 
of the cook’s ornamental work on tarts; 
to avoid cutting juniper-trees into shapes, 
which “ be for children,” and to have a 
wild garden or heath, “set with violets, 
Strawberries, aud prime-roses.” His 
sweet-scented flowers still adorn every 
garden — roses, wall-flowers, “ Pincks and 
Gilly- Flowers,” specially the “ Matted 
Piock and Clove Gilly flower” —the last 


* See Mr. Aldis Wright’s notes to the “ Essays,” pp. 
39576 (1862). 
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being, no doubt, the true gilly-flower, the 
clou-de-girofiée, Dianthus caryephyllus. 
But though the stock is called a gilly- 
flower in this very essay of Bacon’s, and 
many other plants have been so named,* 
the clove-carnation has the best right to 
be thus distinguished. An old gardener, 
William Lawson, in the work which we 
have cited at the head of this article, 
speaks of “July-flowres, commonly called 
Gilly-flowres, or Clove-july-flowres (I call 
them so because they flowre in July). 
They have the names of Cloves of their 
scent. I may well call them the king of 
flowres (except the rose), and the best sort 
of them are called Queene-July-flowres. I 
have of them nine or ten several colors, 
divers of them as bigge as roses. Of all 
flowres (save the damask rose) they are 
the most pleasant to sight and smell: they 
last not past three or four years unre- 
moved. ... Their use is much in orna- 
‘ment, and comforting the spirits by the 
sense of smelling.” We have many more 
varieties in color in the present day than 
Lawson could boast of, but they lack the 
peculiar glory of the old-fashioned clove, 
its incomparable perfume, which alone 
would entitle it to an honored place in the 
garden. 

Lawson, it will be observed, will not 
allow the rose to be put second to any 
flower; and he was right. There are 
many flowers, and many tastes, but the 
rose remains queen over all, or if its pre- 
eminence is ever disputed, it has only to 
show itself in its full beauty to compel the 
homage which rightfully belongs to it. It 
is, however, a wayward and fickle mis- 
tress, and the amateur who has seen some 
fine roses at a flower show, and is thereby 
moved to become a rose-grower, is launch- 
ing out on a long journey, in the course of 
which he will meet with many rebuffs, and 
have to put up with sore disappointments. 
His ambition, if his purse and ground are 
both limited, will soon be brought down 
from its first lofty flights. The first step 
— the selection of choice specimens from 
the florists’ lists — presents no difficulty, 
for these lists are delightful to read, and 
when the order is made out and sent off, 
and the plants arrive, great is the ama- 
teur’s delight, and very confident does he 
feel that now for the first time good roses 
will be séen in his part of the country. 
Before another year has gone, his thoughts 
on the subject will have undergone great 
modification ; many of his roses are dead, 

* See Dr. Prior’s * Popular Names of British Plants,” 


an interesting little work, and Canon Ellacombe’s 
** Plant-lore and Garden Craft of Shakespeare.” 
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and those which he has saved have prob- 
ably not done remarkably well. Then he 
discovers that it does not answer to take 
the florist’s catalogue, and send for the 
plants which have the prettiest descrip- 
tions attached to them. He must find out 
the particular kinds which will suit his 
soil and climate, and rest satisfied, per- 
haps, with a few of the hardiest varieties, 
for even if he makes up his mind to im- 
port new soil into his garden, he cannotas 
readily change the climate. The frost 
will kill some of his family, too much rain 
or too little will vanquish others, but 
throughout the struggle hope and expec- 
tation are continually alive, and sometimes 
when he goes out in the morning a glad 
welcome awaits him, in the shape of an 
“ Alfred K. Williams” ora * Comtesse de 
Serenye,” a * Dupuy Jamain ” oran “* Ege- 
ria,” a “Sénateur Vaisse” or a “ Mile. 
Bonnaire ” — the last too lovely and fragile 
for this rough world. One of the most 
extensive rose-growers in England has 
ceased to cultivate it, so lengthy was his 
return of “casualties” every season. The 
best advice that can be given to any one 
who is about to try his fortune with roses, 
is to choose as many varieties as he has 
room for of the hybrid perpetuals, and 
find out gradually which take the most 
kindly to his garden. He must not be 
above tending the flowers with his own 
hand; no one can grow roses, or any 
other noble flower, who is not at all times 
willing to watch over their welfare, and to 
minister to them gently whenever they 
are in trouble. He will be ready in times 
of emergency, when other help is not at 
hand, to convey the liquid manure from 
the tank which he has prudently built to 
the plants which are perishing for lack of 
it, to hunt for the rose-grub, and to pre- 
pare his decoction of quassia and soft 
soap for the green fly. “Everything you 
see,” said Archbishop Sancroft toa friend 
who visited him in his garden, “is the 
work of my own hands, though I am bor- 
dering on eighty years of age.” He had 
an old woman to weed, and a man to dig, 
but for the “nicer work,” said he, “1 
trust to no other hand but my own, so 
long at least as my health will allow me 
to enjoy so pleasing an occupation.” 
There is no other road to success but 
this. And it is worth putting forth every 
effort to cultivate roses, for when they 
come to their perfection, what is there to 
equal them? Form, color, perfume —all 
are there. The violet is sweet, and so is 
the faint fragrance of the primrose — no 
One ever inhaled that without being car- 
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ried back in thought to the springtimes 
of the past, and to many a ramble along 
the deep country lanes. There is no 
flower so inextricably bound up with all 
the most touching and cherished associa- 
tions of early life. But when all is said 
that can be said for other flowers, the 
rose remains queen; and therefore -the 
gardener should persevere till he finds 
that he can grow it. By the “ gardener ” 
we mean the owner, not the person who 
is employed to look after the place, for, in 
too many instances, little help or comfort 
must be looked for from him. 

One of the greatest drawbacks, in fact, 
of country life under the circumstances 
which we are imagining — that is, in con- 
nection with moderate means — is the dif- 
ficulty of getting a thoroughly competent 
and trustworthy gardener —the sort of 
man whois described in William Lawson’s 
forgotten little book, just quoted. ‘ Hon- 
estie in a gardner,” says he, “will grace 
your garden and all your house, and helpe 
to staye unbrideled Servingmen, giving 
offence to none, not calling your name 
into question by dishonest acts, nor in- 
fecting your family by evill counsell or 
example. For there is no plague so in- 
fectious as Popery and Knavery; hee will 
not purloine your profit, nor hinder your 
pleasures.” And again he says, “ The 
gardiner hath not need be an idle or lazie 
Iubber,” for “there will ever bee some 
thing todoe. Weedes are alwayes grow- 
ing. The great mother of all living crea- 
tures, the earth, is full of seed in her 
bowels.” In these old days there must 
have been no dearth of accomplished 
gardeners. Evelyn, in speaking of the 
grounds at Cassiobury, says that they 
“are very rare, and cannot be otherwise, 
having so skilful an artist to govern them 
as Mr. Cooke, who is, as to the mechanic 
part, not ignorant in mathematics, and 
pretends to astrology.” We are well sat- 
isfied nowadays when our gardeners can 
till the soil properly, without requiring 
them to cast nativities. The inconven- 
ience of having to deal with thoroughly 
incompetent persons will not, it is need- 
less to say, be felt by those who keep five 
or six or more gardeners, with a gentle- 
man in a black coat to walk round once 
or twice a day tapping a flower-pot, to as- 
certain whether the watering has been 
attended to. 

Gardening on a small scale has to be 
carried on under different conditions. 
Anybody thinks he is fit to manage a gar- 
den, and that the only qualifications nec- 
essary are the ability to handle a spade, 
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and the possession of a combination of 
ignorance and obstinacy in equal parts. 
No preliminary training, no adaptability, 
no peculiar intelligence, no special taste 
even for the occupation, seems to be 
thought necessary. And yet all these 
qualifications are indispensable, for gar- 
dening is an art, and it cannot be ap- 
proached in too humble a spirit. But the 
average gardener thinks that he knows all 
about it when he begins; he is not willing 
to learn; any suggestion from one better 
informed than himself he resents as a 
personal injury. When he is not a “lazie 
lubber,” he very likely “purloines your 
profit,” or considerably “hinders your 
pleasures.” The “rubbish” — that is, 
the old-fashioned plants — must be pulled 
up, or surreptitiously killed by neglect 
and ill-treatment. By some hitherto un- 
discovered law, it seems to be fated that 
the man who is going into a garden of 
his own for the first time should run the 
gauntlet of all the worthless members of 
the guild. He will begin by falling into 
the merciless clutch of the gardener who 
is of opinion that the local greengrocer 
has a better right than his employer to 
the early vegetables and the choice fruit. 
This man has probably had “ experience,” 
and he detects at a glance that his em- 
ployer has had none. For a year or two 
the property will practically be his own, 
without the usual disadvantage of owner- 
ship attached —that of being called upon 
to pay the rent and expenses. His man- 
ner is insidious; he seems to have a quick 
eye for the capabilities of the place, and 
his operations of conveying the produce 
from the garden to the local dealer are 
skilfully concealed. This is a difficult 
man to deal with, for unless he is in great 
haste to set up a greengrocery of his own, 
his depredations can rarely be tracked. 
At length, however, he is sure to over- 
reach himself, and then he is succeeded 
by an excellent gardener, with a sound 
knowledge of his business —a man who 
can at once take all anxiety from his em- 
ployer’s mind. He has but one defect. 
Just as the time comes when his services 
are most necessary, in the planting season, 
or when the bedding-out is to be done, he 
is found rolled up undera bench in the 
tool-shed, steeped in drink, or is seen 
staggering about the garden with a fork 
in his hand, furious at some imaginary 
wrong. Then follows the dirty and mud- 
«dled man, whose walks and flower-beds 
are always full of weeds and litter, and 
who neither sows nor gathers in at the 
proper time; the man who is behind 
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everybody else for miles around, and 
whose seeds are invariably eaten up by 
the mice. Every one who has a garden 
could write a long and doleful history of 
his losses, brought about chiefly by the 
thoughtlessness or ignorance of his gar- 
dener. We would not, of course, be under. 
stood to condemn the whole class — far 
from it. Many excellent men, in every 
way to be trusted, follow the vocation, and 
sometimes may be had at very moderate 
wages. But we doubt very much whether 
a well ordered garden is ever seen, which 
does not owe most of its good points to 
the watchful eye of the master or mistress, 
We leave any one to judge for himself 
what must be the pleasure of a garden, 
when we say that they compensate a hun- 
dred times over for all the trials at which 
we have glanced. When Warren Hast- 
ings, after being stretched on the rack of 
his long trial, looked round for some 
source of consolation, he did not go to 
London, but to his garden, and the med- 
icine succeeded so well that it kept him 
alive till he was eighty-four. It was much 
the same with Bolingbroke, who wrote to 
Swift, “I have caught hold of the earth, 
to use a gardener’s phrase, and neither 
my friends nor my enemies will find it an 
easy matter to transplant me again.” But 
if we attempted to enumerate the famous 
men who have found encouragement un- 
der adversity or in retirement in garden- 
ing, or to record all they have said and 
written upon the subject, no number of 
the Quarterly Review would be large 
enough for our purpose. 

Those who crave for a new interest in 
life may satisfy themselves abundantly 
by imitating these great examples. No 
man’s time need ever hang heavily on his 
hands after he has once thoroughly un- 
derstood what it is to have and to enjoy a 
garden. It is the other danger that he 
has to guard against, for there is so much 
to attend to, and so many things to be 
seen, that the half-hour’s walk round the 
garden is very likely to expand into an 
hour, and the hour into two, especially if 
the claims of work elsewhere are not very 
urgent. The garden is always tugging at 
him to go out. It is a new world, and all 
the books that were ever written can teach 
very little about it. Experience has to be 
learnt or bought. The best record of a 
garden that we know of is that by the late 
Mr. Alfred Smee, who seems to have 
grown most things that are beautiful or 
worth having.* Every plant, flower, or 


* Mr. Robinson’s work, “The English Flower Gare 
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fruit, is carefully figured in his book. It 
is not often that the amateur gardener 
will refer to it for a hint without finding 
what he seeks. Happy must have been 
the man who had such a garden, and could 
indulge his favorite tastes by producing 
so luxurious a book about it. Both must 
have cost no small sum of money. We 
do not attempt to establish for gardening 
a claim to any virtue which it has not, 
and therefore we have not represented it 
as acheap amusement. Experiments in 
new plants, the desire to get something 
which we have seen elsewhere, or to reno- 
vate the borders and the rose-beds, all 
entail a certain outlay; but even a small 
garden can be made to supply a family 
with all the vegetables, fruit, and flowers 
they need, and these things represent a 
considerable outlay in the course of the 
year when they have to be bought. It 
must further be stated that no one knows 
what a good vegetable is unless he has 
eaten it freshly picked out of a garden — 
especially his own garden. We therefore 
consider that money thus expended, mod- 
erately and judiciously, is put to good 
uses. Whatever may be the amount a 
man is disposed to spend in his garden, 
there is nothing else in which the same 
amount could be laid out to yield an equal 
degree of satisfaction. The only feeling 
which he has on the subject at the end of 
the year is regret that his means, or the 
extent of his ground, have not enabled 
him to do more. 

Some people delight in planting flow- 
ers, and others trees. The tree-planter 
has the nobler results before him, but 
he must be endowed with great hopeful- 
ness, and his expectations of life should 
be a little beyond those of the actuaries’ 
tables. La Fontaine, in his admirable 
fable of * Le Vieillard et les trois jeunes 
Hommes,” combatted with his usual force 
and wisdom the idea that the old have no 
right to plant. The reply of the wéed//ard 
when the young men remonstrate with 
him on his folly is too fine to be forgotten. 
Every man who plants a tree may say with 
him that he is preparing a pleasure for 
others : — 


Cela méme est un fruit que je gofite aujourd’- 
hui; 

J’en puis jouir demain, et quelques jours en- 
core, 


But there is an interest in watching the 


den,” cannot but prove most useful to the amateur. It 
Seems to include information on every subject connected 
with the garden, and as it is arranged in dictionary 
form, it is at all times easy of reference. 
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growth of trees even in the early stage; a 
tree need not be sixty feet high to be a 
source of gentle satisfaction to its planter. 
Some of our English varieties push them- 
selves very slowly upwards, and hence it 
is that they are not now so generally 
planted as quickly growing trees of for- 
eign origin, such as the JMVellingtonia 
gigantea and the Cupressus Lawsoniana, 
which soon make a goodly show. A man . 
may fairly anticipate their becoming 
stately trees before he is called from the 
scene. If he plants the yew or the oak, 
he can scarcely expect that its branches 
will shield him from the summer’s sun. 
Still, our old forest trees should be 
planted somewhere or other in the 
grounds, even if there is room for but 
few; and a holly hedge ought to be in 
every garden where there is space for one, 
for nothing makes so attractive a show in 
the dark months of winter. Holly hedges 
were planted in the gardens of Berkeley 
House (afterwards burnt down) by Eve- 
lyn’s advice, but he lived to see them dug 
up and destroyed, in consequence of the 
“mad interference ” of the age for “ build- 
ing about a city by far too disproportion- 
ate already to the nation.”* What he 
would think of the disproportion, now that 
considerably more than a tenth of the 
whole population of Great Britain is 
crowded together in one city, we can easily 
conjecture. Whether to have so many 
millions of persons concentrated on one 
spot is beneficial to themselves or condu- 
cive to the permanent welfare of the na- 
tion, it is perhaps too soon to decide; but 
certain it is that the experiment, like that 
of feeding thirty-five millions of people 
chiefly on foreign bread, has never been: 
attempted in the world before. 

People ought not to be altogether de- 
terred from planting a fine forest tree by 
the thought that it is slow in growth. 
When Byron planted his oak at Newstead 
Abbey in 1798, he consoled himself with 
the reflection that, though he could not 
see it come to maturity, it would last for 
ages:— 


Oh! yet, if maturity’s years may be thine, 
Though Z shall lie low in the cavern of 


death, 
On thy leaves yet the day-beam of ages may 
shine, 
Uninjured by time, or the rude winter’s 
breath, 


This oak is now a fine, handsome tree, 
though it is placed in a very undesirable 


* Diary, entry of June 12th, 1684. 
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position as regards the lawn and the view 
from the house. Colonel Wildman re- 
solved at first sight to cut it down, until 
he heard that Byron had planted it, and 
nothing but respect for the poet’s memory 
has since saved it from the axe. An oak 
planted by Gilbert White in 1730 had 
reached a height of fifty-four feet in 1876, 
and its girth at three feet from the ground 
was upwards of eight feet. An ash 
planted at the same time has grown to 
eighty-five feet; a spruce fir, planted in 
1751, was eight feet two inches in girth, 
and ninety-two feet in height.* In Arun- 
del Park we lately saw the two oaks 
planted by the queen and the prince con- 
sort in December, 1846. They were put 
too close together originally, but both 
have done well; the prince’s oak is a par- 
ticularly fine tree, with broad-spreading 
branches; its height, we should judge, 
over forty feet. There is a Wellingtonia 
in the same park, planted by the present 
Duke of Norfolk in 1858. It is now of 
the circumference of an old yew, and its 
height is over fifty feet. 

The beech will grow to its full size in 
the compass of a lifetime. The fine 


clump known as the Chanctonbury Ring, 
a landmark for thirty miles or more, was | 
set out by Mr. Charles Goring, of Wiston, 


in 17%, and he lived to record in verse 
the success of his plantation in 1828. 
Sailors as well as landsmen have often 
been indebted to Chanctonbury Ring for 
their true bearings. We knew a garden 
near London where Wellingtonia and 
Abies nobilis have grown fifty feet, Deo- 
dara forty feet, oaks thirty-five feet, and 
Araucariaimnbrtcata thirty-five feet, in the 
space of thirty-two years. The common 
or grey poplar is a native tree, and grows 
rapidly, as does the ash; but both put 
forth their leaves very late in the season 
and lose them early; the latter fault, too, 
may be ascribed to the lime, which is 
otherwise so desirable a tree to have in 
the pleasure-grounds. In the spring, 
there is no green so beautiful as that of 
the young lime, except, perhaps, that of 
the beech. A gentleman who is the 
owner of a beautiful garden in Kent, 


which he created out of a cow-pasture, | 


recently dwelt with regret on the neglect 
of the plane-tree, with which he, in com- 
mon with most other people, felt himself 


* We find these figures in the late Professor Bell’s 
edition of White’s ‘* Selborne” (1877), by far the best 
edition in existence, although the Chiswick Press edi- 
tion of 1836, edited by Mr. E. ‘I’. Bennett, with notes 
by Yarrell, Owen, Bell, and others, ought always to be 
kept for reference. 
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chargeable. Anybody who has passed 
through Berkeley Square must have ad- 
mired the beauty and magnificence of the 
plane-trees there, and so far as we are 
aware, the finest specimens are still to be 
found in London. In Selby’s “ Forest 
Trees ” we are reminded that the P/a/a- 
nus orientalis was introduced into En- 
gland three hundred years ago, but the 
author adds, “It never seems to have 
been encouraged to the extent it deserves, 
even as an ornamental appendage to the 
residences of our gentry.” This is the 
species to which the trees in Berkeley 
Square, and the tree at the corner of 
Wood Street, Cheapside, belong. The 
Platanus occidentalis, distinguished by 
its deeply indented leaves, was at one time 
largely planted, and there were fine speci- 
mens of the tree at the beginning of this 
century in Richmond Park, at Kew, at 
Stowe, at Mill Hill School (the grounds 
planted by Mr. Collinson, the friend of 
Sir Joseph Banks), and elsewhere. But 
the great frost of June, 1809, brought most 
of them toan untimely end. The Oriental 
planes survived this frost, and on many 
other occasions they have proved hardier 
| than the Western variety. Cobbett made 
great efforts to induce land-owners to 
plant the occidental plane and the locust- 
tree, especially the latter. He sold the 
seeds at his shop, with others, “a com- 
plete assortment for five pounds.” The 
price appears to have been quite high 
enough, but if every seed produced a tree, 
as Cobbett promised that it should, the 
purchasers had norighttocomplain. For 
a time, there was a complete rage for the 
locust, or “ false acacia,” the art of adver- 
tising being, apparently, better understood 
by Cobbett than by any man of his day. 
Loudon states that “although quantities 
of plants of the Robinia pseud-acacia stood 
unasked for in the nurseries round London 
and other places, the Jocus¢, which every 
one imagined could only be had genuine 
from Mr. Cobbett, was in such demand, 
that he could not grow plants in sufficient 
quantity or fast enough to supply it, and 
| he then had recourse to those very nurs- 
|eries, and purchased their plants to a 
great extent in order to supply his cus- 
_ tomers until more could be raised from the 
tons of seed he imported from America.” 
| In the United States, the tree is the refuge 
|of a peculiarly disagreeable worm, which 
has an unfortunate habit of dropping upon 
the heads of the passers-by, and is other- 
wise so offensive, that a few years ago the 
Americans rashly invoked the aid of the 
| Sparrow to relieve them of this nuisance. 
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The worm was exterminated, but the spar- 
row remained, and soon became a far 
greater burden upon the people than the 
original pest. It drove out the native birds, 
and consumed all the young shoots and 
buds of tender foliage, precisely as it does 
here. There used to be little boxes in all 
the public parks of New York for the re- 
ception of crumbs, and a placard over them 
inscribed, * Please feed the sparrows;” 
but the boxes have been taken away, and 
now the Americans wish that the sparrow 
was not quite so well able to take care of 
itself.* 

We have scarcely touched the outskirts 
of the great and seductive themes of gar- 
dening and tree-planting, but it is now 
necessary to pass to the consideration of 
the next greatest pleasure of life in the 
country —the enjoyment of the library. 
It may be said that this can be just as 
fully appreciated in the town, but we 
greatly doubt it. Far be it from us to 
question the power of books to throw a 
charm over any and every place, whether 
it be a hut on a mountain-top, or a tent in 
the midst of the desert; but the full solace 
which they are capable of affording can 
only be received in the country. There 
must be a certain degree of security from 
interruption, a sense of repose, not to be 
broken by the arrival of importunate tele- 
grams or letters, or by the feeling that one 
ought to be somewhere else, in order that 
the magic of books may exercise all its 
power. In one of the charming letters of 
Bishop Thirlwall “to a friend,” he re- 
marks that “the want of time for reading 
is the great misery of London life, greater 
on the whole than the banishment from 
the country.” And yet the mere banish- 
ment was a severe penalty; he is continu- 
ally regretting in London that he will not 
be able to see his trees come into leaf, or 
the thorns into bloom; that “ the glory of 
the spring has passed away, and even all 
my hayfields have been cleared.” In the 
same way that excellent naturalist, Charles 
St. John, loved the wild scenes of the 


* The sparrow is the most aggressive, pertinacious, 
and destructive of all birds in the garden, for in spring 
it attacks every green thing that appears above ground 
— the first tulips, the first peas, anything within reach ; 
and it seldom or never feeds upon worms, grubs, or 
insects, unless there is no other food to be had. No 
device that can be adopted will scare it away; nothing 
frightens it. The recent complaints of the farmers 
about the sparrow are perfectly intelligible, for it has 
been proved that one thousand sparrows will consume 
five quarters of wheat in six weeks. In the county of 
Norfolk alone, it is estimated that there are upwards of 
three hundred thousand sparrows, and the number in- 
Creases everywhere with astonishing rapidity. See an 
article in the Zimes on ‘* Sparrows and Corn,’ Sept. 
13, 1884. 
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country far better than anything which 
the city had to offer. “The formalities 


| of London life,” we are told by his biog- 


rapher, “were irksome to him, and when 
after he had left London some time I 
visited him in his Ross-shire home, he 
seemed a far happier man than while 
writhing under the restraint of London 


conventionalities.” The distractions of a 
large town, the necessity of taking part in 


” or “ festivi- 


some of the “amusements 
ties” which are constantly going on— 


these break in upon the time which ought 
to be sacred to the pleasures of reading. 
In the country on a winter’s evening, with 
a well-shaded lamp, a good fire, and favor- 
ite books all round the room, there is 
really nothing left to desire —in the ab- 
sence, of course, of any special occasion 
for disquietude. The two or three hours 
which intervene between dinner and bed- 
time pass only too quickly away, and one 
bids good-night to the books with a reluc- 
tance which would pass into a much deep- 
er feeling if we did not hope to see them 
again the next morning. 

Taste in books differs as widely as in 
all other things, and therefore the owner 
of a country house, large or small, will do 
well to have one room devoted to a mis- 
cellaneous collection, not bought at ran- 
dom, but chosen with knowledge and 
discernment, and including something 
which will hit almost every fancy. Works 
of reference of all kinds, the admirable 
“dictionaries” now so generally accessi- 
ble, and at least one good encyclopedia, 
there should be in abundance, for by their 
aid alone can many a doubt be promptly 
set at rest. Outside the line of special 
studies or hobbies, or of particular lines 
of research, the field is immense, and a 
man who has seen something of the world, 
as well as lived much among books, will 
easily be able to store his shelves with 
volumes which will afford a permanent 
and unfailing source of entertainment. 
Perhaps it will be found that new books 
do not form the most attractive or valua- 
ble part of such a collection, although the 
pleasure to be derived from the arrival of 
a parcel of new books in the country is 
by no means to be underrated. ‘The little 
library for guests will consist of works 
which the owner has himself put to the 
proof, and found applicable to all moods 
and seasons — books to be dipped into, 
as well as those which are to be read 
through. Of such books, “ Spence’s An- 
ecdotes,”’ ** Northcote’s Conversations,” 
Coleridge’s and Rogers’s “Table Talk,” 
are fair examples. Country books — that 
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is to say, books written with set purpose | 


upon the country —are not to be very 
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to be — Robert Bloomfield. We do not 
say that the poetry of “ The Farmer’s 


highly prized. The actual scenes are be-| Boy” is equal to Byron’s or Wordsworth’s, 
fore you, and all descriptions of them will| but the descriptions are evidently a tran- 


seem tame and barren; the “ microscopic 
observers,” the “word-painters,” make 
but a sorry show by the side of nature 
herself. Such books are better fitted for 
London than the country, and it is always 
to be noticed that they receive their chief 
praise from the dwellers in cities. We 
do not refer to works which have a dis- 
tinctly practical value, such as those of 
Yarrell or Bewick, nor to the classics of 
the country, such as Walton’s * Angler” 
and White’s “‘Selborne.” Yarrell is pleas- 
ant to read, as well as valuable to consult; 
but Bewick is only good for the illustra- 
tions, which will doubtless preserve his 
fame for ages to come. We have long 
had a suspicion that White’s “ Selborne” 
is more frequently praised than read, 
founded upon the manifest ignorance of 
its nature and contents which is betrayed 
in the usual allusions to it. It is common 
to see books compared with it, which 
might just as well have been compared 
with the “Cid.” Walton’s “Angler” is 
essentially what Charles Lamb called a 
* take-downable book,” never to be super- 
seded for its sweet pastoral pictures, 
though few use it now as a guide to an- 
gling. The country poets are not, we 
believe, favorites in the country. Theoc- 
ritus and Virgil stand alone, but their 
modern rivals do not so well repay pe- 
rusal. Itseems ungrateful to utter a word 
in depreciation of Cowper, who was so 
faithful to rural,ife, but in the ears of the 
present generation too many of his lines 
have an artificial and prosaic ring which 
suffices to keep him undisturbed in his 
place on the shelf: — 


The stable yields a stercoraceous heap, 
Impregnated with quick fermenting salts, 
And potent to resist the freezing blast. 
Warily, therefore, and with prudent heed 

He seeks a favored spot ; that where he builds 
The agglomerated pile his frame may front 
The sun’s meridian disk.* 


It would be very unjust to say that 
Cowper is always like this, but there is 
too large a proportion of such dislocated 
prose to permit of his becoming a popular 


favorite again. Thomson is not beyond 
the reach of similar objections, and for 
simplicity and truthfulness to nature he 


was surpassed by a humble follower who | 


is not so much read now as he deserves 


* The Task, Book Third. 





script from real life, and the round of 
labor in the fields throughout the year is 
depicted with a homely fidelity, which 
we only get elsewhere in the occasional 
touches of the other and far greater peas- 
ant poet — Robert Burns. 

Among the most striking sketches of 
life in the woods and fields with which we 
are acquainted are those of Charles St. 
John, who, although an ardent sportsman, 
could write books which may be read with 
continual interest by persons who care 
little or nothing about sport. Few of his 
readers are ever likely to forget his thrill- 
ing story of “The Muckle Hart of Ben- 
more,” or his accounts of the badger — 
an animal which is sometimes supposed 
to be getting scarce in England, although 
we have known of his flourishing within 
fifty miles of London, and in the midst of 
a stronghold of foxes.* The badger, in 
fact, not unfrequently lodges with the fox, 
and it would be extremely difficult to 
bring together, out of the whole of the 
animal creation, two creatures of greater 
cunning and rascality. If they have any 
means of communicating their ideas to 
each other, and are able to compare notes 
at the end of their night’s sport, many a 
stirring adventure must they have to re- 
late, and many a hearty laugh must they 
enjoy over the way in which they have 
outwitted their great but comparatively 
stupid enemy — man. 

It was owing to Charles St. John’s in- 
tense love of the country that he left a 
name which, we believe, will outlast that 
of many a writer who has occupied a much 
more prominent place in the public eye 
during his day and generation. He will 
always be sure of an honored place in the 
country library, and that alone will pre- 
serve a man’s memory green. His books 
are genuine records of out-door life, not 
prepared for effect, nor made to sell, but 
written out of the fulness of knowledge 
and of love for the subject. It was very 
hard at first to persuade him that he 
could write anything which others would 
desire to read, but one day a friend put 
together some of his notes on Scotch 
sport, including the tale of “ The Muckle 
Hart,” and sent the article to the Quar- 
terly Review. Thus it was in these 
pages that St. John was introduced to the 

* The bustard, the hoopoe, the gyr-falcon, and other 


rare birds, have been shot within afew miles of the 
same spot during the last three or four years. 
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public,* and great was his delight, as his 
friend Mr. Innes has recorded, in receiv- 
ing “the first money he had ever made by 
his own exertions.”” The work on the 
“ Wild Sports of the Highlands” + was 
the result of this first experiment, and 
after a long interval there followed his 
“ Tour in Sutherlandshire,” and his * Nat- 
ural History and Sport in Moray” — 
books which are destined to live, although 
his own opinion of them was so modest. 
* All I wish,” he says, “is that my rough 
and irregularly put together notes may 
afford a few moments of amusement to 
the old ; and to the young not amusement 
only, but perhaps an incitement to them 
to increase their knowledge of natural 
history, the study of which in all its 
branches renders interesting and full of 
enjoyment many a ramble and many an 
hour in the country which might other- 
wise be passed tediously and unprofita- 
bly.”~ They are worth reading with this 
object in view, but they also possess many 
of the attractions which belong to the best 
books of travel — and there are no books 
which are more acceptable in a country 
house. 

Of these, according to the ordinary 
library catalogues, the number is legion, 
but comparatively few will stand the hard 
test of a second reading. In some cases, 
we see far more of the author than of the 
places which he visited; in others, the 
narrative is rendered almost intolerable 
by a bad style, or by excessive diffuse- 
ness — blemishes which mar many a cel- 
ebrated book of travels. In still other 
instances, it is evident that the traveller 
has not been anxious to mark the line 
between romance and reality, and the 
consequence is that it is difficult to de- 
cide how we are to take him. This 
appears to us to be one of the faults 
of Herman Melville’s “Typee” and 
“OQmoo” —dashing narratives enough, 
though rather “free” and coarse. Far 
more favorable examples of the best 
works of this class may be found; and, 
to avoid making what might seem an in- 
vidious choice, we will mention two or 
three which belong to the last generation, 
but which will survive for some genera- 
tions yet to come. One of these books is 
Eliot Warburton’s “Crescent and the 
Cross.” No Eastern traveller has ever 
succeeded so well in bringing the Holy 


* Quarterly Review, December, 1845. ; 
+ Of which a new edition, with illustrations which 
add much to the interest of the text, was published in 


1878. 
+ Natural History and Sport in Moray (1863), p. 325. 
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Land before the mind’s eye, without waste 
of words, and without once falling into 
the sin of tediousness. Damascus and 
Jerusalem have often been described, but 
by no one more effectively in a short com- 
pass than by Warburton. The inspiration 
of a large part of “ Tancred ” was proba- 
bly derived from “ The Crescent and the 
Cross.”* It is true that Mr. Disraeli 
approaches his theme from a different 
point of view, and his genius for epigram- 
matic sayings was not shared by Warbur- 
ton. It was in“ Tancred ” that Abraham 
was first called an Arab “sheikh” —a 
phrase afterwards used by Dean Milman 
in his “History of the Jews.” In the 
same way, Mr. Disraeli dealt with Da- 
mascus in a sentence which flashes like 
one of the far-famed blades of the ancient 
city: “It had municipal rights in the days 
when God conversed with Abraham.” 
Warburton conveys much the same idea, 
but with less art: “ There is little to be 
seen in Damascus, except the city’s self, 
No vestige remains of the palaces of the 
sultans, and, indeed, few of any other an- 
tiquity, though this is probably the most 
ancient city in the world. Eleazer, the 
trusty steward of Abraham, was a citizen 
of it nearly four thousand years ago, and 
the Arabs maintain that Adam was cre- 
ated here out of the red clay that is now 
fashioned by the hand of the potter into 
other forms.” ¢ The voyage up the Nile 
has been described usgue ad nauseam, 
but Warburton’s story of it never wearies. 
Yet when one yields to the common, but 
usually mistaken, tendency to collect all 
the works of a writer who has pleased us, 
the result in the case of Warburton is a 
disappointment. He was a man of one 
book. His “ Darien” is all but unread- 
able, and his ** Memoirs of Prince Rupert” 
wholly worthless. 

The only other book of Eastern travel 
that can be compared with “ The Crescent 
and the Cross,” is one that far surpasses it 
in vividness of description and in finished 
workmanship—Mr. Kinglake’s * Edthen.” 
No reader of that small, but perfect, work, 
is likely to forget the chapter on “ The 
Plague at Cairo,” or that entitled “ Terra 
Santa.” Through the brief and memorable 
chapter on “ The Sphinx” there runs a 
strange and solemn undertone of warning 
and mystery. It is curious that the three 
books which contain the most remarkable 
Eastern pictures anywhere to be found, 
out of the Bible, were published within 


* The latter was published in 1845; Tancred, in 


1847. 
t The Crescent and the Cross, vol. ii., pp. 313-14 
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five years of each other — between 1844| eral skipping, although they might not 
and 1849. The third is Curzon’s * Monas- | like to acknowledge it. In all the earlier 
teries of the Levant,” a work far more in-!| novels of Sir Walter Scott there is noth- 
teresting than nine novels outof ten. Mr.|ing to skip, and whatever may be the 
Burton’s “ Bookhunter”’ may be searched | changing tastes of the age, it is satisfac- 
in vain for the records of any bibliophile | tory to find that these stories are always 
who pursued his search after rarities with | read by the young with the greatest de- 
a zeal exceeding that of Mr. Curzon in his| light. Put a set of “* Waverley” within 
explorations of the Coptic and Syrian | their reach, and they will never stop until 
monasteries. Nothing could be better) they have gone through them all; and 
done than his account of * The Convent of | when they have done, they will not carry 
the Pulley,” or of the great monastery of | away with them a single bad idea or im- 
“ Meteora,” or of his visit to the Church | pression. There are not many novelists, 
of the Holy Sepulchre on the Good Friday | old or new, of whose works as much could 
of the Greek calendar. Let us not forget | be said with equal confidence. 
to notice that this also was a book which Novelists, however, are of a perishable 
would never have been written if the au-|race, and the exceptions are only suffi- 
thor had not lived in the country. “1 was | ciently numerous to prove the rule, Let 
staying by myself,” he tells us, ‘in an old | any reader of long experience try to recall 
country house belonging to my family, but | the “great” fictions he has read in his 
not often inhabited by them, and having/time, and see where they are now, and 
nothing to do in the evening, I looked} then let him estimate the chances which 
about for some occupation to amuse the| any modern writer has of reaching the 
passing hours.” Then it occurred to him| year 2000. It will not be mere style, or 
to give an account of the adventures which | skill in sarcasm, or power of depicting a 
he had encountered in the pursuit of his | * character” here and another there, that 
ancient manuscripts, and the result was a| will save a man; it will all turn upon his 
book which will always be looked upoa as | power to interest and amuse successive 
a good friend and companion by those! generations. Dickens’s wonderful por- 
who have once made its acquaintance. trait gallery, although crowded with gro- 
The number of these really companion. | tesque figures, is in no danger of sinking 
able books is much smaller than most} into oblivion. His plots were usually thin 
people suppose. Novelists get out of date,|and commonplace, but the picturesque 
except a very few — Fielding, Scott, and | surroundings amid which he placed many 
Miss Austen, at the head of the excep-| of his creations, and the genuine humor 
tions in our own language. It requires|of his early works, seem to give him an 
no extraordinary gift of foreknowledge to} assured claim upon posterity. No man 
perceive that most of the writers of fiction | of our time has ever approached him in 
who have promised themselves immortal-| the power of photographing scenes and 
ity will fall a ‘long way on the “hither| persons after they had once —and per- 
side.” Each generation will have enough | haps only once — passed under his eyes. 
of its own to read, and it will naturally | The American sketches in * Martin Chuz- 
prefer the novelists who best represent its | zlewit ” were made in the course of arapid 
own manners, ways of thought, and habits | journey, and yet they revealed an insight 





of life. After a few years, an old-fashioned | into national character and peculiarities, 


air begins to be visible in all novelists | which years of close observation of Amer- 
excepting those who did not deal exclu-| ican life could not have imparted to ordi- 
sively with the men and manners of their| nary men. This great power is shown, on 
own generation, as in the case of Sir | a smaller scale, in the unrivalled pictures 
Walter Scott, or who, if they did occupy | of old City churches, queer characters, and 
themselves with studies of their contem- | quaint country fairs or streets of provin- 
poraries, were almost the first to bring | cial towns, which he presented as “ The 
genius and originality to the work —as | Uncommercial Traveller.” There is no 
was the case with Fielding. Yet in can-| need to remind the public that they owe 
dor it must be admitted, that there are|one of the most dramatic and highly 
many tedious or disagreeable chapters in| wrought ndévels in the language — the 
“ Tom Jones,” and still more in “ Joseph | “ Tale of Two Cities ” — to Cnarles Dick- 


Andrews” and - “Amelia” — chapters ens; but there are other admirable writers | 


which, as the Hindoos say, leave “a bad who no longer seem to “draw” the large 
taste in the mouth.” Itis doubtful whether audiences which they deserve. 

many readers of the present day get| ‘The “sensational” tales which of late 
through either of these works without lib- | have been sold by tens of thousands could 
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scarcely have won success if the present |than by a garish style, and the “scene- 
generation had not forgotten Mrs. Gas-|painter’s” manner. Sir Robert Walpole’s 


kell. One of her short stories, “ The 
Grey Woman,” clearly suggested the vul- 
gar imitation which during the summer 
has been thrust into everybody’s hands at 
the bookstalls. Another writer to whom 
justice is not being done now, even if it 
was ever done, is Charles Lever. It is 
the common impression that his stage 
was always crowded with roystering dra- 
goons and hard-drinking Irish squires, 
and comparatively few readers seem to 
have appreciated the brilliancy and variety 
which adorn “ The Knight. of Gwynne,” 
or to have appreciated the mingled grace 
and vigor shown in “Sir Brooke Fos- 
brooke” and “Tony Butler.” People 
who think of Lever onlv as “ Harry Rol- 
licker,” should look at the sombre scenes 
which usher in “ Luttrell of Arran,” or 
the vivid conception of Irish life which is 
transferred to the reader’s mind by the 
opening chapters of * The O’Donoghue.” 
As for the mystical stories which are once 
more in vogue, the true father of them all 
was the late Lord Lytton; and if he could 
see the productions of the school which 
he founded, he would not come to the con- 
clusion that the public has grown wiser 
or more critical since his time. 

The companionable books are those 
which suit a reader’s individual taste and 
temperament, and therefore each must 
find his own. The friend who is ever 
welcome to one man may be a burden and 
a vexation to another, and it is much the 
same with books. Yet it may safely be 
said that in the spare room in the country 
there ought to be a fair sprinkling of the 
older divines—the great poets will be 
there as a matter of course —and a select 
company of the essayists, from Montaigne 
to Sir Arthur Helps. Sir Thomas Browne 
or Burton, Clarendon or Burnett, shouid 
not be looked for in vain. Evelyn and 
Pepys will always be able to fill up a spare 
half-hour, and Walpole’s letters, or a little 
brief diversion with Sterne or Smollett, 
will sometimes suit the fancy when more 
substantial entertainment is not desired. 
Biography can scarcely fail to be attrac- 
tive, if it truly sets before us the course 
of a human life; and everybody knows 
that Boswell’s “ Johnson” is one of the 
books of this class which can never be 
taken up at the wrong moment, or laid 
down without unwillingness. The _his- 
torians to whom one goes willingly, as to 
trusted counsellors, are few and far be- 
tween, and their fame has been acquired 
rather by good sense and sound judgment 





feeling is shared by most men who have 
penetrated beneath the surface of public 
life: ** Do not read me history, for that I 
know to be false.” The attempts to write 
contemporary history are mostly failures, 
although they are often much applauded 
at the time. It would be easy to mention 
works which were received with wildly 
exaggerated praise, as “setting criticism 
at defiance,” but which upon a little cool 
examination are turned out of the library 
in disgrace. 

We dare not even touch upon the vast 
field of modern general literature, but we 
may venture to express the hope that a 
place for George Borrow will always be 
found in the country house. We know of 
no works published in the present century, 
which preserve so much of the romance 
and charm of the country as “ Lavengro” 
and “The Romany Rye.” There was a 
dramatic power in Borrow which ought to 
have won for him a famous name. His 
account of the appearance in Mumper’s 
Dingle of the awe-inspiring figure of the 
Flaming Tinman and the tremendous 
combat which ensued; the scenes with 
Isopel Berners, and with the gipsies Petu- 
lengro and Tawno Chikno; the attempt of 
the old crone, Mrs. Herne, to poison the 
“gorgio’’ in the tent, as she had “‘ drabbed 
the porker ” — these and many other pow- 
erful passages seem to show that George 
Borrow might have written a great novel 
or play. What he has left, however, will 
be forever prized by all who know how to 
enjoy it. He, too, lived and wrote in the 
country, or he would never have written 
at all. “I hastened,” he says, “to my 
summer-house, by the side of the lake, 
and there | thought and wrote, and every 
day I repaired to the same place, and 
thought and wrote until I had finished 
‘ The Bible in Spain.’ ” 

“ Live always in the springtime in the 
country,” says Mr. Ruskin. ‘“ You do not 
know what leaf-form means unless you 
have seen the buds burst, and the young 
leaves breathing low in the sunshine, and 
wondering at the first shower of rain.” * 
But it may be said that there are some 
people who cannot bring themselves to 
like the country, or to live in it, and there 
is at least one great authority to be cited 
in support of that view, whose name must 
always be pronounced with respect and 
affection — Samuel Johnson. We know 
that he honestly thought that no place in 


* The Two Paths, p. 153. 
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the world was equal to Fleet Street, and 
that he used to relate with glee the story 
of the tallow-chandler who went to live in 
the country, who grew tired of that and of 
his idleness, and who at last begged his 
successors to let him return to his beloved 
haunts at least on melting-days. Charles 
Lamb called the country “odious and de- 
testable,” and declared that “a garden 
was the primitive prison, till man, with 
Promethean felicity and boldness, luckily 
sinned himself out of it.’* But what did 
Lamb know about either the country ora 
garden, except Covent Garden, which, 
next to the Temple, was his favorite place 
ofabode? When he wrote the letter from 
which we have just quoted, he lived in a 
Street in Enfield, with “shops two yards 
square, half a dozen apples, and two 
penn’orth of overlooked gingerbread, for 
the lofty fruiterers of Oxford Street; and 
for the immortal book and print-stalls, a 
circulating library that stands still, where 
the show picture is a last year’s Valen- 
tine.” * This was Lamb’s idea of the 
country, and he preferred the sweet scents 
and repose of Covent Garden. But even 
the real country would not have suited 
him, for he, like Johnson, was made for 
the streets, as many other people are. 
They must be perpetually elbowing and 
being elbowed by their fellow-creatures, 
and see a crowd around them, with flaring 
gas-lamps, and shops and theatres, or they 
are as lost and helpless as so many fright- 
ened children. That being so, the coun- 
try, with all its soothing influences, and 
its myriad objects of interest, is no better 
to them than,a place of penance. Such 
men ought not to be enticed away from 
the rattle of the stones, which is more 
musical to their ears than the songs of 
nightingales or the murmur of summer 
zephyrs among the trees. Moreover, any 
one who has spent the greater part of his 
life in London, in the midst of active pur- 
suits, does wrong to go suddenly into the 
country, abandoning all business and oc- 
cupation. His mind is not attuned to the 
scenes around him; he does not under- 
stand anything or care for anything; the 
trees, flowers, birds, have no message for 
him — very likely he does not even notice 
them. Nature and he could never have 
more than a distant bowing acquaintance 
one with another. His wisest course is to 
go to town constantly on * melting-days.” 

But a man who remembers his “ best 


* Letter to Wordsworth, Jan. 22nd, 1830, 





hours,” and has not fallen out of harmony 
with nature, will find life far more pleas- 
ant in the country than in the town. He 
will no doubt see the town occasionally, 
but his home will be in the country. How 
are the most cherished associations of 
home — apart from kinsfolk —to gather 
round a London street, a wilderness of 
brick and mortar, where no individuality 
can impress itself, and nothing that is 
ours, except the furniture, is to be seen? 
Home can best be created in the country, 
and that is the reason, among many oth- 
ers, why children — circumstances per- 
mitting — should always be brought up 
there. The word * home” then means to 
them something much more than a place 
to eat and sleep in; their young minds 
are stored with recollections of all beauti- 
ful things in nature, and of a thousand 
innocent amusements which the city child 
knows nothing of, although, by an undy- 
ing instinct, he never ceases to pine for 
them. In the country, home strikes its 
roots deep into the heart. The children 
never forget the flowers they planted, the 
birds they were accustomed to watch, the 
little patches of garden which were given 
to them to cultivate, the very sounds 
which are associated with the fields and 
woods. The time will come when these 
influences will be invested with a strange 
and tender, perhaps with a pathetic inter- 
est; but all are for good. Sir Arthur 
Helps tells us that once, in the midst of 
a forest which he had to traverse on a 
journey, there came strongly into his 
thoughts the “* possibility of all care being 
driven away from the world some day.” 
A similar feeling must often have been 
with every man who has wandered much 
alone in solitary places, so incompatible 
do suffering and evil seem with the out- 
ward beauty and majesty of the great 
world of nature. Some protection against 
the evil, some solace for the suffering, is 
provided for the young, when a love of 
this great world is implanted inthem. As 
life advances, its power will strengthen 
rather than wane. Hard, indeed, must be 
the lot of the man or woman whose life is 
forever bounded by the streets of a great 
city. Beyond lies the country, pure and 
tranquil, remembered well amid all the 
vicissitudes of after years; and, once 
there, the” storms of life are moderated, 
even though they cannot be altogether 
hushed. In this precarious world, it may 
not always offer happiness, but at least it 
will bring peace. 
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A MARSHAL’S TRAINING. 


From All The Year Round. 
A MARSHAL’S TRAINING. 


“THE victories of the republic,” we 
are sometimes told, “ were won by the old 
soldiers of the royal armies.” It may be 
so. Certainly at the beginning the repub- 
licans made a poor hand of it. But 
France undoubtedly lost useful soldiers 
by casting out her nodlesse. They were 
hereditary fighters; and, grand though it 
is ior the career to be so freely open to 
talent that stable-boys, small tapsters, and 
gardeners’ sons may win the marshal’s 
baton, still hereditary aptitude counts for 
a good deal; and Bugeaud, who was of 
that small nobility which always (as our 
own civil war shows) stands up most 
stiffly for its privileges, became as able a 
marshal as a very son of the people like 
Soult. He was Thomas Robert Bugeaud 
de la Piconnerie, youngest child of the 
marquis of that ilk, by Frangoise, daugh- 
ter of Count Sutton de Clonard, who 
came also of a fighting stock; for the 
Suttons belonged to that Irish brigade, 
which we lost and France gained after the 
capitulation of Limerick. Both families 


took their share of war by sea as well as 
land. A Sutton de Clonard was second 
in command in La Peyrouse’s ill-fated 


expedition, and Ambroise, an elder broth- 
er of our marshal, was serving under him; 
the former perished, the latter came home. 
Bugeaud was one of a family of seven: 
his father —a man of a terrible temper, 
who has got mixed up in the legend of the 
Grand Veneur, and is still thought by the 
peasantry to haunt the woods of La Du- 
rantie at night, on a great white horse, 
with eyes of fire, following a pack of fierce 
dogs, and attended by a troop of squires 
as wild as himself — was one of twenty- 
three. 

In those days the Church was the re- 
source of younger sons and of unmar- 
riageable daughters. The eldest son got 
the property; the second, the chevalier, 
payait de sa personne for the family’s priv- 
ilege of nobility by serving his Majesty. 
He was bound to go into the army, unless 
bodily disqualification preventedhim. Of 
the rest, those who had no stomach for 
fighting might become abbés if they were 
worldly-minded, monks if they were really 
religious. The La Piconneries were like 
the rest, and, when the first breath of the 
Revolution blew down the religious 
houses of Perigord and Limousin, the 
marquis gave up La Durantie to a whole 
colony of uncles, cousins, and aunts who 
had got turned out of their convents. 
Their nobility, however, had not hindered 
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them from doing something to provide 
pensions for all these idle mouths. The 
ironworks at La Gandumas, their other 
chateau, were still working ; and the mar 
shal, a thorough aristocrat, as proud of 
his descent as a Spanish grandee, used to 
joke about his grandfather having been a 
smith who earned a lot of money for his 
idle son to make ducks and drakes of. 
There was always a good deal of Italian 
common sense in regard to trade among 
the French noblesse of the south. From 
the first introduction of glass-blowing they 
had seized on that as a noble craft, the 
idea being that it was work with the 
mouth, not with the hands. How the 
Marquises of La Piconnerie reconciled 
ironfounding with the pride of Perigord 
nobility, I do not know; but they did 
somehow, and thus in spite of inconven- 
iently large families managed to rub on. 
The marshal’s father did what he could to 
ruin them. He did not, indeed, go to 
court, and waste his money at Versailles ; 
he had not money enough to think of that. 
But instead of dividing his time between 
his two chateaux, like an exemplary coun- 
try squire, he lived in the family mansion 
in Golden Jug Street, Limoges; and there 
our marshal was born in 1784, and was at 
once destined for the Church (being third 
son), his title from his cradle being M. 
Abbé. Certainly the chateaux were not 
inviting. The word is deceptive; one 
thinks of a castle, when one ought to be 
thinking of something very much less 
dignified than those manor-houses turned 
into farmhouses of which modern improve- 
ments (?) have still left us a good many in 
some counties, 

In Ireland, where the landlords and the 
farmers look on one another pretty much 
as noblesse and peasants did in France 
before the Revolution, one might find a 
good many “castles” as poverty-stricken 
as La Durantie; but they would not have 
the attempts at ornament —in summer 
bunches of flowers in the very old earthen- 
ware vases ; in winter “ trophies ” of beet- 
roots and apples, and miniature sheaves 
—which lighted up the low, dark living- 
room. 

This room had a rough, unplaned floor 
laid on the bare earth; but then there was 
a fine walnut sideboard across the whole 
of one end, and a massive table to match. 
In one bedroom was a looking-glass, and 
two grand old bedsteads with splendid 
silk curtains. The hall and kitchen were 
pitched with cobbles ; and round the other 
sides of the quadrangle were cellar, barn, 
workshops, storerooms. The courtyard 
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had a big manure-heap in the middle. In 
a field in the middle of the farm was a 
tower, sole remnant of the feudal hold of 
La Piconnerie, said to have been destroyed 
by the English. 

Well, the Revolution came, and the no- 
bles had a bad time of it. Patrick, the 
eldest of the La Piconnerie family, a spoilt 
child whom his father had always kept 
with him at Limoges, emigrated; so did 
the sailor, Ambroise. The father and 
mother and youngest daughter were put 
in prison. The eldest daughter was mar- 
ried; the second, Phillis, the marshal’s 
good genius through life, was then sixteen 
years old, and at once began, along with 
the third daughter, to make shirts, stitch- 
ing away from morning to night to main- 
tain those in prison. The future marshal, 
seven years old, cooked, ran errands, and 
took home the work when it was done. 
Phillis was very beautiful; and her niece 
hints that on this account she was often 
summoned before the Revolutionary tribu- 
nal. Thomas went with her; and either 
her beauty or the quiet courage of the 
children so impressed the judges, that 
sentence on their parents was delayed and 
delayed, till, just after their condemnation, 
Robespierre died, and all prisoners were 
set free. The mother soon died — not 
till she had seen little Thomas get his first 
school prize; and the father, giving him- 
self up to Limoges life, sent his daughters 
and his youngest boy to live in the old 
chateau. One wonders why he did not 
emigrate like his elder sons, for his com- 
ing to the chateau was always a terror to 
the children, none of whom were allowed 
to speak to him unless they were spoken 
to. ‘Never once,” said the marshal, 
“did he give me a single caress. I do 
not remember his ever kissing me once.” 

At La Durantie the children were not 
alone. There were two old aunts, with 
nothing but their spinning-wheels, and 
some clerical uncles, driven out of their 
monasteries. But the young people were 
left to themselves, and young Thomas 
used to get up at daybreak and go out 
with his gun, and generally managed by 
dinner-time to have got something to help 
out the chestnuts and potatoes which 
were their staple fare. In the afternoons 
his sisters taught him what little they had 
learnt in the convent school, and they all 
got up scenes of Moliére and Racine by 
heart, and acted them. In the evening he 
went off to fish with the country lads of 
his own age, most of whom grew up as 
farmers on the estate. He had no shoes, 
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and, finding sabots soon wore out in cross* 
country rambles, he made himself sandals 
with cherry-bark and string. Want of 
shoes often kept his sisters within doors 
for months. 

Once an invitation came to a grand 
wedding in the neighborhood. The girls 
could not go — that was settled at once — 
and his patched grey frieze would not do 
for the brother to goin. Just as he had 
decided to refuse, one of them remem- 
bered to have seen in a closet in the loft 
a suit that some marquis had worn at 
Louis the Fifteenth’s court. Brushed, 
and altered a little by the sisters this an- 
swered very well, and the delighted boy 
got three days’ dancing at his first party, 
So things went on till Thomas was in his 
eighteenth year. He was passionately 
fond of field sports — used to try to make 
his sisters care for them; woke them up 
one hard winter wight to look at a flight 
of woodcocks waddling in the moonlight 
over the hard snow. But there was “no 
future ’’ in field sports, so he tried to get 
a clerkship in some large ironworks. “I 
don’t want a gentleman for clerk,” replied 
the ironmaster. ‘The army is the place 
for you: you will do well there.” 

So he went, by no means enthusiastic, 
assuring Sister Phillis that after three or 
four years he should take his discharge. 
Napoleon had a weakness for the old 
noblesse; and so Thomas was able, in 
1804, to get into the Vélites (Light Divi- 
sion) of the Grenadiers of the Guard, 
quartered at Fontainebleau — a corps 
which the first consul meant to be a 
nursery for officers. He found it a hard 
life — scanty food (“ How I longed,” he 
says, “ forthe chestnuts and potatoes that 
I used to roast while out shooting!”’), and 
even his rations he made scantier by sell- 
ing bread to buy books. Candles were 
too expensive, so he used to wait till the 
rest were asleep, and then study by the 
smoky barrack lamp. The old soldiers 
could not bear his white hands, beardless 
chin, red hair, and love of bocks. Mess 
in those days was a primitive affair. A 
ring of men stood round the soup-bowl, 
and each, by turn, dipped in his spoon. 
One day, Thomas was so hungry that he 
forgot and took two spoonfuls. The old 
soldiers rushed at him, and one of them 
shouted, as he came on, “ With all your 
geography and your mathematics, you are 
only a confounded greenhorn!’’ where- 
upon the lad, losing his temper too, flung 
the contents of the bowl in his face. A 
duel followed, and Thomas killed his 
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man;* but though this saved him from | 
further annoyance, it did not make him /as soon as one is off duty.” 
He was constantly bemoaning/he tells Phillis he is hoping to get into 
| society through the lady in reduced cir- 


happy. r 
his hard fate, and the poverty which had 


forced him to enlist, in letters to Sister 
Phillis,t and when off duty he would wan- 
der into Fontainebleau Forest, and pour 
forth his woes at the foot of atree. One 
day, when life seemed more unbearable 
even than usual, a comrade happened to 
meet him, and calling out, ‘* What are you 
about, you fool? Don’t cry like a calf. 
Come to the laundresses’ ball! ’’ took him 
by the arm, and, before long, had him 
dancing with one of the prettiest girls in 
the room. ‘I was mad for dancing,” he 
wrote to Phillis — he told her everything. 
“The ball did me a deal of good, and 1 
did not go nearly so often to weep among 
the big trees.” 

Before long he had got ambitious. He 
found that the only way to advancement 
was “to attract the notice of the chiefs ;” 
and so, though he was annoyed that most 
of the officers were men of low birth and 
small means, he tells Phillis how he 
bragged of himself as a thorough Nimrod, 
in order to get friends with a captain who 
was said to have sporting tastes. 

It is curious. to find that, in Fontaine- 
bleu, “the soldier”” was exceedingly un- 
popular. Although the Vélites were a 
special corps, they were looked on with 
contempt, and, strange to say, the officers 
shared the same fate. Thomas tells Phil- 
lis there is only one Vélite who mixes in 
good society, and that because he has 
relations in it. So Thomas devotes his 
leisure to working at English and geogra- 
phy, goes to mass on Sunday, and hears a 
sermon, and says his prayers, and is never 
laughed at for so doing — “ several more 
do the same.” Of course he is hard up, 
and grumbles that his trustee — his father 
was dead — is very backward in paying his 
allowance. Nevertheless, he acts on Po- 
lonius’s advice, “ Costly thy habit as thy 
purse can buy,” and says, * It is only the 
louts who go about all day in uniform. 
If one does not want to be thought a 
nobody, one has to put on nankeen or 


* He had the same luck in his two other duels. In 
Austria, a sergeant began to insult the daughters of a 
house where they were quartered. Bugeaud expostu- 
lated, and they fought. ‘he sergeant was killed on the 
Spot. So was Deputy Dulong, who, in 1834, insulted 
him about his having been * gaoler”’ of the Duchess of 

err. 

+ His love for sister Phillis lasted all his life. At a 
family dinner, a little before he died, he said something 


that vexed her, and thought he saw a tear. Jumping | 
up, and throwing himself on her neck, the old marshal | 


urst Into tears, crying: ‘*Oh, my darling sister, have 
really made you weep? Why, I shall never forgive 
myself|”? 
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kerseymere breeches and silk stockings 
Before long 


cumstances of whom he rents a room for 
his private lessons; and he begs for a 
recommendation from some Perigord re- 
lation to help him to get into the theoreti- 
cal class. ‘ No one gets into it without 
interest; talents count for nothing, and 
no one is made a sub-officer who does not 
get into it.” The regimental school he 
found a perfect farce. ‘ There are three 
hundred in the drawing-class!” But 
worse than this was the order against hir- 
ing rooms in the town. This cut him off 
from his private lessons; he groans to 
Phillis about the difficulty of even writing 
a letter, ten in a room, with one small 
table, and very few caring for anything 
but making a noise. Hswever, he had 
got popular with his chiefs. A friend was 
arrested on his way to fight a duel, and 
was ordered to state his case on paper. 
His wrist was sprained, and Bugeaud, 
who had been his second, had to write for 
him. 

The commandant, Chéry, was very 
pleased with his production, and often 
employed him as his secretary; ‘‘and so 
I have had the pleasure of seeing his 
daughters, who are very ladylike.” It 
shows how things had changed since the 
republic had abolished all titles, to find 
the chiefs addressing him as M. de la 
Piconnerie. In his letters he uses a 
strange mixture — the date anno Domini, 
the month frimaire, or nivése, as the case 
may be. Still, favor does not make him 
contented. He-has got off guard-mount- 
ing and patrol duty, and has been ap- 
pointed instructor, has to superintend a 
two hours’ lesson. “I am as happy as 
possible —for a soldier; but my love of 
soldiering diminishes every day.” He is 
afraid of being a private all his days, and 
longs to get into the Military School, be- 
cause “one can really learn there, and is 
sure to come out sub-lieutenant.” How- 
ever, the pope arrives at Fontainebleau, 
and the emperor, driving in to receive his 
Holiness, actually says a few words to the 
smart young Vélite, who had begged to go 
on guard during the imperial visit, and 
had the good luck to be stood sentry at 
Madame Bonaparte’s rooms. “1 saw her 
several times, and had a quarter of an 
hour’s talk with a very pretty and amiable 
lady of her suite.” The corps goes to 
Paris for the coronation, and Bugeaud 
does not know whether most to admire 
the splendor of gilded coaches with eight 
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horses, illuminations, fireworks, and foun- 
tains running with wine, “ everything look- 
ing heavenly,” or to moan over the dis- 
comfort of marching four miles from bar- 
racks, and then standing every day in the 
freezing wind as stiff as a post, and al- 
ways presenting arms, 

He caught cold; and when it was all 
over, broke down, and had to hire a car- 
riage back to Fontainebleau, where he 
went into hospital, and fell to thinking of 
his dog and gun at La Durantie — “so 
much better than this silly ambition... . 
Perhaps my pathetic tone makes you 
think I’m weak; but if you knew how 
hard it is for a man of any spirit to be 
a soldier, you would think otherwise.” 
Meanwhile, his consolation for not being 
among the two hundred sent to Italy, and 
being just too late to volunteer, is that 
some of the corps must soon be made 
corporals, and that corporal in the guard 
ranks with sergeant-major in the line. 
His regiment is sent, at twenty-four hours’ 
notice, to the camp at Boulogne, and with 
active service the grumbling at once 
ceases, and the letters are full of spirited 
accounts of sea-drills, in which the young 
landsmen of the guard throw things into 
confusion by pulling the wrong ropes. 
The English at Wimereux take advantage 
of the confusion, and the Vélite sees some 
sharp fighting. But Admiral la Touche 
Tréville died, and Villeneuve (whom Na- 
poleon cailed ‘‘a wretch who deserves to 
be hooted out of the service. He would 
do anything to save his skin”) had not 
dash enough. At least, that was the ex- 
cuse for breaking up the camp and hurry- 
ing the troops off across Europe, ‘at the 
rate of eighty leagues a week, with all our 
kettles, spades, etc., on our backs,” moans 
Bugeaud, who also was disgusted at the 
fowl and bacon and firewood stealing ; 
though he adds: “ When I am hungry, | 
secretly tolerate such conduct.” He was 
in at the capitulation of Ulm, but had no 
fighting at all till Austerlitz, though once 
(after having been five days without bread) 
his corps had to stand before the enemy a 
whole day and night, while it was raining, 
snowing, and hailing by turns. Of course 
he longed for a charge; nay, by-and-by he 
began to hope that one of the shots that 
were mowing down the French files 
would cut him off. The looting of vil- 


lages pleased him as little as standing | 
| French officer. When his wound was 


under fire and weather for twenty hours : 


“ The profession of a hero is so much like | 
| the charms of home life so strong that he 


that of a brigand that I hate it with my 
whole soul.” 
At last they got to Austerlitz, where the 





emperor promised to keep his distance so 
long as they were victorious ; “ but, if you 
hesitate an instant, you will see me fly 
into your ranks to restore order.” After 
the victory they had another speech, be- 
ginning with, *“ Soldiers, I am_ pleased 
with you,” and ending, after a promise of 
speedy peace, with something like Henry 
the Fifth’s harangue before Agincourt; 
“If any one can say, ‘I was at Auster- 
litz” men will cry out, ‘He’s a brave 
man.’” The young corporal —for Aus- 
terlitz gained him his stripes — was sent 
back to depét in France, and soon after 
was gazetted as sub-lieutenant. He still 
thought of throwing up the army, gives 
this as his reason for not caring to win 
over an ill-tempered colonel, and hungered 
to come back home and take to farming; 
though at La Durantie things were not 
very flourishing. When he visited them 
in July, 1806, they could only give him 
ten louis and a horse — particularly un- 
pleasant, because he found the life expen- 
sive; his theory being that “the way to 
attract notice is to make a display.” Yet 
he had a good time of it on his way back 
from France to the Grand Army —a car- 
riage and four, without spending a penny; 
and by-and-by, five villages, occupied by 
his detachment, as much in his power as 
if he had been a feudal baron. He is 
greatly disgusted at the way the Germans 
are treated: “Everybody eats them up, 
from the general to the ranker. Some of 
the generals give banquets that cost six 
hundred florins, and all at the cost of the 
people. Keepthis toyourself. You need 
not think that I spend anything but what 
I am obliged to; and I pay my inn- 
keeper.” 

Before long he got his first wound, and 
with it his lieutenancy, at Pultusk. Go- 
ing to be nursed at Warsaw, “ that Capua 
of the north,” he cannot resist a masked 
ball, in the midst of which his wound be- 
gins to bleed, and is next day as bad as 
ever. So he issent to depét at Besancon, 
missing Eylau and Friedland, which Na- 
poleon called “ the daughter of Marengo.” 
At Berlin he found the French most pop- 
ular, ** because we are so free from pride 
—such a contrast to their own insolent 
officers.” 

He was very ill, and a Berlin doctor at- 
tended Him for nothing, assuring him he 
was only too glad to be of service toa 


well, he got six months’ leave, and found 


actually sent in his resignation. His 
youngest sister, who had the posting of 
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the letter, locked it up in a drawer; and 
while he was deep in the study of farm- 
ing, came an order to join at once. He 
was sent to Spain, and was at Saragossa, 
where he took part in the desperate house 
to house fighting. The casualties to offi- 
cers were excessive ; the Spaniards always 
aimed at them. He got his company ; but 
he hated the war, for he could not help 
admiring the gallant stand made by the 
Spaniards. He was under Suchet, who 
took a liking to him, as did General Abbé, 
who, after Tivisa, told him: “ Young man, 
I think I may promise you you will be 
chef de bataillon before the year’s end.” 
At Lerida he was made captain of the first 
company of grenadiers, which, he tells 
Phillis, adds six hundred francs to his 
yearly pay. At Ordal he had his only 
brush with our troops, and next day he 
captured an English officer and thirty-five 
horsemen. “ They might say God dam 
as much as they liked, they had to surren- 
der.” Had he been on that side of Spain 
where we were in force, very probably 
Algeria would never have been con- 
quered; as it was, he got praise from 
Suchet, and a letter from General Ha- 
rispe, which he sent to his sisters; but 
Suchet was out of favor at the War Office, 
and so instead of getting a regiment, as a 
man who took thirty-six English ought, 
Bugeaud was only made major; at any 
rate, he ought to have got his pay, which 
was always in arrear. Very soon it was 
all hurry-skurry back into France; the 
Allies were pouring in on all sides, and 
from the north of Spain the French were 
driven out. ‘My heart bleeds to hear 
about it all,” writes Bugeaud to Phillis. 
“I say no more. I am too much pained.” 
In the east, Suchet, of whom Napoleon 
said, “* What a pity sovereigns can’t create 
men like that,” marched out unopposed. 
Bugeaud was quartered at Orleans, and 
the king—the emperor having disap- 
peared — made him colonel over the heads 
of several old officers; a marquis’s son 
was sure to be a pet under the Restora- 
tion, Orleans was en féte, and a Royalist 
song, signed Bugeaud, Colonel, was print- 
ed and sung when the Duchess of Angou- 
léme came there. Nevertheless, he went 
With the rest when the Hundred Days be- 
gan. His enemies said he was so eager 
a Bonapartist that he made his soldiers 
mount the tricolor before marching them 
out of Orleans; but this is stoutly denied, 
and the Count of Chambord’s high opin- 
ion of him seems to disprove it. The 
fact is, the officers of the Grand Army 
looked on Napoleon as the impersonation 
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of France, and when he came to the front, 
there could be for them no other sover- 
eign. 

The Fourteenth was not at Waterloo. 
It had to make head against the Austro- 
Sardinians on the side of Savoy, and here, 
while the empire was being killed out in 
Belgium, Bugeaud captured two Pied- 
montese brigades, and with one thousand 
seven hundred men gave a desperate beat- 
ing to General Trenck at the head of ten 
thousand Austrians, killing two thousand 
and taking nine hundred prisoners. Had 
telegraphs or even railways existed in 
those days, all these Austrians, and the 
French who were killed in killing them, 
would have been spared, for the battle 
was not fought till June 28th. Bugeaud, 
like Soult on the side towards the Pyre- 
nees, was fighting long after the armistice 
had been signed. But news travelled 
slowly, and when it came could scarcely 
get credited. 

Among the prisoners was a Frenchman, 
one of the Macarthys of Toulouse, who 
had two fine carriage-horses which he 
wished to ransom. Bugeaud spoke like 
half-a-dozen marquises rolled into one. 
“The Macarthys of Toulouse are surely 
related to those of Bordeaux, who are my 
cousins. Pray accept the horses, sir; and 
for the sake of your noble name, command 
me in anything else I can do for you.” 

In May, 1815, Napoleon had raised 
Bugeaud to be acommander of the Legion 
of Honor, just two months after he had 
made him an officer of the Legion; and 
this told so heavily against the colonel, 
that the Bourbons at once put him on 
half pay. Indeed, for some time, his life 
was in danger from that White Terror, 
which, on a small scale, was just as horri- 
ble as the Red Terror of Robespierre and 
company. However, he got safe to La 
Durantie, and for the next fifteen years 
gave himself up to farming, learning to 
mow and plough, and founding the first 
agricultural society that was started in 
France. After 1815, many a brave officer 
sank into utter idleness, and became a 
haunter of cafés —a chevalier d’indus- 
trie, living on what he won at cards or 
billiards. But Bugeaud was lifted out of 
this slough of despond by his country 
tastes, and by that sense of zod/esse oblige 
which is the only thing that makes old 
descent worth anything. The farming 
in his country was as wretched as when 
Arthur Young was in France just be- 
fore the Revolution. Changes of many 
kinds there had been, but still there were 
the meagre, half-starved vine-stocks, the 
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swampy meadows, the corn land out of 
heart, the wide stretches of moorland, the 
miserable farmhouses, and the ragged 
peasantry. The “republic one and in- 
divisible ” had been too much absorbed 
in mighty schemes to lavish an idea on 
Perigord métayers, and Napoleon’s only 
thought had been how many recruits he 
could get out of them. 

Bugeaud had to work by example; the 
farmers round would not believe in his 
new-fangled notions till three or four splen- 
did harvests had proved that he was right. 
Improving the buildings was even more 
ticklish work; he did it gradually on his 
own estate, and trusted to example, help- 
ing it on by lecturing all through the 
neighborhood. That is the first half of 
his life; the second half began with the 
coming in of Louis Philippe, when he was 
at once put in command of a regiment, 
and had the, for him —a Legitimist by 
birth and sentiment — singularly unpleas- 
ant task of looking after the Duchess of 
Berri, who was imprisoned at Blaye. 

This made him the butt of many violent 
attacks from the party to which he natu- 
rally belonged, and increased that morbid 
hatred of newspapers and editors which 
was his one weakness. Happily Algiers, 
whither he was sent in 1836, saved him 
from being forced into politics ; he got off 
with a good deal of abuse from all parties, 
and a duel with Deputy Dulong. 

He was now fifty years old, and his 
military career, henceforth begun afresh, 
was an unbroken success, despite a good 
deal of bullying from discontented mem- 
bers of all pgrties in the Paris Chamber. 
Worried by prophets, a regular succession 
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of Mahdis, another arising as the first 
was killed off; matched against the wolf- 
like endurance of Abd-el Kader; troubled 
with “ patriots ” who wanted to give the 
Arabs “equality and fraternity,” while 
they robbed them through thick and thin; 
vexed in his righteous soul by peculating 
generals like De Brossard; forced to de- 
fend cruelties like those of Pelissier, he 
did his work through evil report and good 
report, His great gricf was that dis- 
charged veterans preferred going back to 
France or hanging about the cafés of the 
Algerian towns, to taking farms in the 
soldiers’ colonies on which he had set his 
heart. He was beloved by all the French 
Arabs, for they saw how he stood between 
them and oppression, and made the Arab 
Office a reality. In 1841 he was made 
governor-general; in 1845 he won his 
“crowning mercy” of Isly, crushing at 
one blow the power (such as it was) of 
Morocco; in 1847 he was recalled from 
Algeria, and froma necessary though igno- 
ble warfare in which he trained up many of 
the French generals who have since be- 
come famous. If he had had his way in 
February, 1848, the Orleans family, two 
princes of which were with him through a 
great part of his African wars, might still 
be on the throne. He died of cholera, in 
1849; and the peasants round La Durantie 
and Excideuil still gratefully remember 
the man who taught them new and profita- 
ble ways of tillage. His life is remark- 
able, as I said, for having been cut into 
two halves, of which the former is the 
more interesting, because it shows us how 
the latter came to be possible, 





THE PROPOSED BRIDGE AT THE TOWER. — 
On Tuesday, October 21, an influential depu- 
tation of the inhabitants and ratepayers of the 
ward of Portsoken in the City waited upon 
Mr. Alderman Isaacs, who represents the ward 
in the Court of Aldermen, and presented him 
with a memorial on the subject of the erection 
of a bridge at the Tower, and, as they alleged, 
the closing up for all practical purposes the 
most valuable part of the Thames. They said 
the effect of the erection of such a bridge 
would be to drive the shipping miles away from 
the ward and from the City, to divert the trade 
of Lillingsgate to the proposed market at Shad- 
well, and to disperse the fruit and other trades 
connected with the ward. Mr. Alderman 
Isaacs, in reply, said he quite agreed with the 





views of the deputation. He would do every- 
thing in his power to obtain for the inhabitants 
on both sides of the river increased accommo- 
dation, but the accommodation should be given 
in such a way as not to neutralize the very 
great advantages they derived from the river. 
He did not hesitate to say that if all the trade 
carried on at the wharves was sent into the 
docks there would be such a block and such 
dissatisfaction that he was sure that all per- 
sons who, consigned produce to the port of 
London, by reason of its being so easily deliv- 
ered, would send their goods to the outer 
ports, such as Liverpool and Hull. That 
would consequently make a very serious loss 
to the trade of London, A subway would an- 
swer every purpose, 





